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Selected Short Sermons 
By Earl Riney 








A little push may eliminate the ne- 
cessity for a great deal of pull. 
* . * 


Strong convictions make great deci- 
sions. 
» . s 
Sins should be confessed only to 
God. What right have I to get peace 
in soul by making others miserable? 
* 7 * 


Goodwill and cheerfulness is no hin- 
drance to a useful life. 


om * . 


There is a frankness that speaks the 
truth but does not speak it in love. 


* * . 


Genius is eternal patience. 
om . * 


To find fault is easy; to do better 
yourself is difficult. 
* . s 


God is, and nothing good is impos- 
sible. 
* * s 
The longer one trains and prepares 
the greater is one’s strength. 
* . e 


A husband or wife should never make 
the other the object of the joke or 
ridicule. 

s * * 

Never give anybody something to 
do who does not have the ability to 
perform the task. 


Our opportunities to do good are our 
talents. 

. a . 

The power of a deed repeated a few 
times is always immense and often 
final. 

* * * 

Praise undeserved is scandal in dis- 
guise. It is better to be honest than 
to be agreeable. 

* * * 
A worthy purpose is one secret of 


success. 
* * * 


Things that are timeless are never 
out of date. 
* ~ * 
Evil deeds are made worse by evil 
words 
» * am 
To live in triumph is better than to 
live in luxury. 
* * * 


People do odd things to get even. 
* * * 

The power to see life through to a 
zreat conclusion is often a matter of 
patience, and patience is of all virtues 
the most difficult. 

* * ~ 

One good type of education is self- 

knowledge. 
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Ministerial-Oddities 


Collected by Thomas H. Warner 











Results 

There is a story of an army chap- 
Jain who, in the course of a sermon on 
the evils of drinking, said: “All liquor 
should be hurled in the river.” He 
sat down and his associate unwittingly 
asked the men to rise and sing, “Shall 
we gather at the river?” 

s+ 8 


A writer describes the influence of 
Thomas Binney in these words: “That 
man might be described as the Bible 
again alive. ... His congregation con- 
sisted on Sunday evening of a crowd 
of young men, ... And what was the 
charm which principally drew us 
breathless to listen to him? It was 
this, that whereas in so many other 
places of worship sacred antiquity with 
its records was a wearisome topic, in 
that meeting at the Weigh House 
Chapel the old world lived again from 
the beginning, . . . so that the charac- 
ters of the Old Testament’s patriarchs, 
prophets, saints and soldiers passed 
into our memories.” 

* * * 


Pastor Franks was preaching with 
much fervor one Sunday morning upon 
the duty of doing with all one’s heart 
and might whatever one finds to do. 
He became conscious of a commotion. 
A woman seemed to be engaged in 
animated conversation with her son. 
The boy broke away and started up the 
aisle. When he reached the pulpit, the 
minister asked, “What is it, my boy?” 
“Please, sir, I forgot to feed the hens 
this morning. Shall I go home now, or 
wait till the preaching is over?” The 
minister replied: “I think you’d bet- 
ter stay, but I thank you for showing 
me that at least one member of my 
congregation understands what I am 
saying.” 

* * * 

A woman resident of Springfield, 
Ohio, wrote to the postmaster and said 
that at last she had been converted. 
She enclosed a souvenir spoon which 
she said she had taken from a local 
restaurant. She asked him to try and 
find the owner of the spoon. She wrote: 
“Billy Sunday told me it was wrong, 
and now I want to do right, and wish 
if you would let me know if you find 
the owner of the spoon.” 

* * * 

Henry Morehouse, the evangelist 
said: “I was asked to preach at a 
certain place, and I got up a very nice 
sermon. The time came and we com- 
menced the service. We sang a hymn 
and I prayed. I got up and read the 
(Turn to page 6) 














International Lessons for 1946 








By MARTHA TARBELL, Ph.D., Litt.D. 


The Lesson Help Without a Peer, $2.25 Postpaid 





HOWARD J. CHIDLEY, D. D. 


God and These Times 


“Sermons by a popular preacher that will 
be found valuable by all who seek to find 
some of the secrets of their popularity. 
He is a good craftsman, a noble man, a 
popular pastor.”—Christian Advocate, $1. 50 


HOWARD P. BOZARTH 


The Surprising Christ 


A fascinating study of Christ’s impact upon 
His contemporaries. Amazing interviews. 
His technique in ,winning men to His 
standards. A work of unusual appeal and 
lasting usefulness. $1.50 


J. BURFORD PARRY 


A Religion That Smiles 


“With rare delight the reviewer has fol- 
lowed the pages of this entrancing volume. 
The minister will cherish it and the layman 
will greatly profit by its message.—The 
Expositor. $1.50 


HERBERT K. ENGLAND, D. D. 


Listen, My Children 


Ministers, S. S. teachers, leaders of youth 
groups and parents will be attracted to 
this helpful array of children’s stories 
which aim to anchor the child’s mind to 
the Bible. $1.50 


HUGH T. KERR, D. D. 


Children’s Parable 


Story-Sermons 


Dr. Kerr’s latest talks to young folks will 
be welcomed by preachers, teachers, par- 
ents and all who are accustomed to work- 
ing among children. $1.50 





Author of 3 
“Strength for Service” 
to God and Country” 


Strength 
For the Day 


NORMAN E. NYGAARD 


A greater wealth of inspira- 
tion and helpful prayers by 
so many able pastors would 
be hard to find. 


Over a million copies have 
been sold of the author’s pre- 
vious book of devotions for 
servicemen. 


His latest contains 270 pages 
of solid “meat” for pastors, 
teachers and for everyone in 
all walks of life. Cloth $1.00 


Young People’s 
Prayers 
PERCY B. HAYWARD 


Seventy-five helpful petitions 
in direct, sincere and rever- 
ent language, together with 


suggestive scripture  selec- 
tions. 
Parents, councilors, minis- 


ters and teachers will recog- 
nize the value of placing it 
into young people’s hands as 
an incentive and aid to spir- 
itual development. $1.50 





FLEMING H. REVELL COMPANY 


Publishers 


158 Fifth Ave., New York 10, N. Y. 
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THE EDITOR’S DRAWER 

Delayed Deliveries of Magazine 

There have been a number of rea- 
sons for the delays in delivery of 
Church Management. First, the 
printing shop, handicapped by man- 
power shortage common to most in- 
dustries, has been off schedule. 
Secondly, paper deliveries have been 
irregular. More than once we have 
had to wait for paper before an is- 
sue could be printed. Again, con- 
gested mails have slowed the de- 
livery to readers. This has been par- 
ticularly true with the December is- 
sues during the war years. 

To offset slowness in deliveries, 
we have changed the schedule of 
timely material. For instance, all 
of the Christmas material with the 
exception of an Epiphany program 
and a color cover appeared in the 
November issue. February will be 
the big Lenten number. In this 
way we are able to place timely ma- 
terial in the readers’ hands at a con- 
veniently early date. 

If, and when, printing conditions 
return somewhere near normal, we 
will re-schedule the material. Be- 
cause of post office regulations it is 
necessary to carry sequence in dat- 
ing the magazines even though the 
date of publication has been delayed. 
That explains why an issue received 
late in December, containing little 
Christmas information, is labelled 
as the December issue. 

William H. Leach. 
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lnchallenged. Leadership 





ths CHOOSING YOUR CHURCH ORGAN, ask 
yourself: Why, since its introduction, has the Hammond Organ been 
selected by more churches than all other comparable instruments 


combined? 


The more than 6000 churches that have bought the 
Hammond Organ did so after their representatives had investigated 
all other organs, compared them for true church tone and number of 
tones available—and selected the Hammond Organ. The overwhelm- 
ing choice of the Hammond Organ, even by churches that could afford 
much more costly instruments, proves that the Hammond Organ 
must bring them more beautiful and traditionally true religious music. 

Today, the new Hammond Organ is an even finer instru- 
ment than ever before, with increased richness and beauty of tone. 
Too, it offers you many other ex¢Clusive advantages: 


A complete organ at low cost—The 
two manuals and pedal keyboard of 
the Hammond Organ make available 
every musical combination desired — 
completeness at low cost, unmatched 
by any comparable instrument. 


Cathedral quality—In even the small- 
est churches the Hammond Organ can 
have the rich, ringing beauty usually 
associated with a massive cathedral. 
Where natural reverberation is lack- 
ing it can be provided by the self- 
contained ‘“‘reverberation control,” an 
exclusive Hammond feature. 


Easy installation—No structural 
changes, no special architectural pro- 
visions necessary. Installation adds 
practically nothing to the cost of the 
Hammond Organ. Easily movable 
whenever necessary. 


Negligible maintenance cost—The 
Hammond Organ never requires tun- 
ing, is always ready to play in any 
weather. Service failures are practic- 
ally eliminated . . . maintenance and 
operating costs negligible. 


Hear the new Hammond Organ 
now at your dealer’s. 


Hammond Instrument Co., 
2973 N. Western Ave., Chicago 18, Ill. 


Gentlemen: Please send me full information 
on the new Hammond Organ, including fund- 
raising plans, a partial list of churches owning 
Hammond Organs, and my dealer's name. 


Name 





Street 





City State 





HAMMOND ORGAN 


MORE THAN 6000 CHURCHES NOW USE THE TWO-MANUAL HAMMOND ORGAN 





found that 


Ministerial Oddities 

(From page 3) 
text, ‘God so loved the world,’ but I 
could not say a word. I had lost all 
my beautiful sermon. I tried to get 
the thread, but no, it was completely 
gone. All that I could do that night 
was to ramble on a little, and keep on 
repeating the text. I quoted it thirty 
times in forty minutes. I wished I 
had wings that night to get out of 
Dublin.” 

Three weeks passed and a lady came 
to see him. She said her son had been 
at the service, and the repetition of the 
text broke his heart. Morehouse made 
this comment: “When I made a fool 
of myself, God honored his own word. 
That is what we want—to make fools 
of ourselves and honor God’s word.” 


* * * 


Henry Ward Beecher was to speak 
in Elizabeth City, N. J. The copper- 
heads threatened to kill him if he made 
the attempt. Beecher, facing an inde- 
scribable uproar, advanced to the edge 
of the platform and said: “Gentlemen, 
I am informed that if I attempt to 
speak tonight, I am to be killed. I am 
going to speak, and so I must die. But 
I have one last request to make. All 
you who are going to stain your hands 
in my blood, just come up here and 
shake hands with me for the last time, 
for I shall go to heaven, and there- 
fore I shall never see any of you again.” 
After that he spoke for two hours and 
“swayed his audience as the winds 
move the sea.” 

* * 
A Detroit minister was puzzled, He 


several I.0.U.’s_ were 
dropped in the offering plate. At first 


| he thought it was being done by a 





practical joker. But some weeks later 
he found in the plate an envelope con- 
taining bills equal to the I. O. U.’s. 
They ranged from $5.00 to $15.00 and 
were apparently based on what the 
donor thought the sermon worth. 
There came a Sunday when the ser- 
mon was not up to par. After the 
service the usual envelope was in one 
of the plates. But the slip of paper 


on the inside read, “U. O. Me $5.00.” 


Baker Book House 
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Talk About Atomic Energy 


HERE has been too much talk about the 

atomic bomb and not enough about atomic 

energy. There are too many people who 
think that the bomb is going to destroy the 
world; not enough who look on the positive 
side to appreciate that a powerful new servant 
has come to aid society. 


Religious people naturally gravitate into two 
classes. In one group will be found those who 
feel that the purpose of religions is to prepare 
individuals for the inevitable destruction which 
they think will surely come. We can’t seem 
to get away from the catastrophic idea. In the 
second group will be those who have the con- 
viction that there is a faith strong enough to 
overcome the world. They believe that the 
kingdom of God actually cdn come to our 
earthly society. 

It is easier to define these groups than to 
reconcile their points of view. They will read 
the same gospels and the first group will find 
that Jesus is foretelling a catastrophic end of 
society while the second group is sure that 
Jesus believed that his ethics would win the 
hearts of men. The first group reads the book 
of revelation and comes up with pictures of 
the anti-Christ, Armageddon and the end of 
the world; the second thrills at the words: 


“And I saw the holy city, new Jerusalem com- 


ing down from God out of heaven.” 

So it is with the atomic bomb. One group 
will see it as signs of the end of society. The 
second group will look at the positive side of 
the picture. They will see this new source of 
power lighting and heating our homes, freez- 
ing our foods, carrying our burdens, eliminat- 
ing the handicaps of space, increasing ease of 
transportation. 

The atomic bomb, of course, is a terrible 
thing. Greedy nations may use it to destroy 
their enemies and themselves. But socially- 
minded people can turn it into the servant of 
humanity. Judging from the announcements 


which have come to our desk too many preach- 
ers are speaking of its horrors; not enough at 
picturing the possible social assets of atomic 
energy. 





Hymns of the Post-Napoleonic 
Era 


OME are trying to foretell the progress 
S of the next few years by studying the 

history of the post-Napoleonic period. 
There are many similarities between Napoleon 
and Hitler. Both sought to establish great 
empires. Both thought they were great war- 
riors. Both had woman trouble. Both made 
the same fatal mistake of trying to conquer 
Russia. Both were destroyed by a society 
which was greater than any power an individu- 
al could hold. Perhaps the years following the 
destruction of Napoleon may parallel those in 
which we are entering. 

Social reforms followed soon after the bat- 
tle of Waterloo. New dreams of social justice 
and peace followed swiftly after the scourge 
of war. We will leave these things, at present, 
to others. But we do want to point out the 
spirit of hymns which were created in the era. 
Some are still our most popular missionary 
hymns. The emphasis is distinctly social and 
fits well into our modern period. 

Who has not sung the great missionary 
hymn: 

Watchman tell us of the night, 
What its signs of promise are; 

Traveler, o’er yon mountain’s height, 
See that glory beaming star. 

It was written by John Bowring in 1825. 

“From Greenland’s icy mountains,” was 
written by Reginald Heber in 1819. “The 
morning light is breaking, the darkness dis- 
appears,” by Samuel F. Smith, has the date 
of 1832. “Hail to the brightness of Zion’s glad 
morning” was created by Thomas Hastings in 
1830. The concluding verse might well be a 

(Turn to page 65) 
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What the Parish Ministry Is’ 


F an ex-service man is wondering 

to what calling to devote himself, 

here is a statement by an oldster 
who has spent nearly half a century 
in the Christian ministry on what the 
work of the ministry is, and what it 
demands. This is no plea to enter it. 
It is an obective description of what 
the task is. 

It is the attempt to impart the life 
of God to men. 

The imparter of life must first pos- 
sess it, and possess it contagiously. It 
was said of John Knox in the days of 
the Reformation in Scotland that he 
could not be in any place without “an 
infection of life thence issuing.” In 
whatever the minister does—preach- 
ing in a pulpit or meeting people 
casually—he is a source of life of a 
specific quality—God’s life in man. 

The ministry is first a type of life 
and then a profession, and a profession 
to which a man must devote all his 
powers. He cannot be a minister of 
the Gospel and something else. His 
calling is exacting and engrossing. He 
has to say “but one thing I do.” His 
home, his recreations, his business re- 
lations are all involved in his profes- 
sional usefulness. His calling is a 
full-time job, and is so viewed by the 
people who honor him as their min- 
ister. 

He discharges his calling in a variety 
of ways:—(1) He is a teacher of the 
gospel. That was our Lord’s earliest 
title—rabbi, teacher. Richard Hooker 
defined the work of the ministry as 
“the instruction of all sorts of men to 
eternal life.” If a minister is to im- 
part the life of God, he has to inter- 
pret it. The prophets, St. Paul and 
our Lord himself had distinctive con- 
victions about God and man and human 
society. 

The minister has to give an inter- 
pretation of the universe—‘“this non- 
chalant universe” as Thomas Hardy 
called it. Is it nonchalant or has it 
purpose and meaning from its creator 
and Lord? 

Galsworthy represents a soldier dy- 
ing, and saying to those about him: 

“Waste no breath on me—you can- 
not help. Who knows— who knows? 
I have no hope, no faith; but I am ad- 
venturing. Good bye.” 





*This is a second in a series of pamphlets 
published by Union Theological Seminary, New 
York City, for distribution to the armed forces. 
It is published here by special permission. 


by Henry Sloane Coffin 


If the universe and the soldier be 
merely material, his adventure is a 
tame affair underground to dissolution. 
Only with a spiritual outlook on some- 
thing beyond can there be an adven- 
ture. His final words “good bye” are 
a survival from such a spiritual out- 
look—“God be with ye.” 

“He has to help folk to interpret their 
varied experiences. People in Jeru- 
salem at Pentecost thought the first 
Christian leaders drunk—that was 
their explanation of these men’s emo- 
tional condition. Peter gave it an- 
other interpretation in the light of 
God’s word: “This is that which was 
spoken by the prophet Joel’—the 
spirit of God coming in power and 
light on faithful men. A brilliant 
woman, the wife and mother of men 
whose lives she shared and inspired, 
was stricken with an incurable cancer. 
Her pastor, Dr. Maltbie Babcock, talk- 
ing with her said: “We have to learn 
to write ‘disappointment’ with a capital 
H—‘His appointment’.” That altered 
her outlook, and gave her trust and 
courage to the last. 

He has to report social obligations 
in the light of Christ—marriage, eco- 
nomic and_ political responsibilities, 
race relations. He has no blue-print 
for a Christian social order. That has 
not been given. He has to look at exist- 
ing industrial and national and racial 
relations, and let the Spirit of Christ 
reveal their defects and point to a 





- 








Henry Sloane Coffin 








more Christian order. When that ar- 
rives still further Christian advance 
will be revealed. 

Ours is a confused day. 
lished Credo the novelist, 
stated: 


I can make no comment on my work 
or my life that holds either interest or 
import for me. Nor can I imagine any 
explanation of any life, my own in- 
cluded, that would be either true, or 
important, if true. Life is to me too 
much a welter and play of inscrutable 
ferces to permit, in my case at least, 
any significant comment. I catch no 
meaning from all I have seen, and pass 
quite as I came, confused and dis- 
mayed. 


In a pub- 
Dreiser, 


It is to men.and women thus bewil- 
dered by the puzzling universe and the 
horrible inhumanity of man that the 
minister has to teach the Christian 
view of life and death, of God and the 
world. Even the very intelligent are 
often totally ignorant of elementary 
Christian convictions and many hold 
childish notions of God and perilous 
prejudices towards many of their fel- 
Icw-mortals. St. Paul described the 
work of ministers as “teaching every 
man in all wisdom, that we may pre- 
sent every man a grown-up in Christ 
Jesus.” 


II 

He is a preacher of the gospel. 
Preaching is teaching with an urgency 
to achieve an immediate end. A ser- 
mon has been described as “half an 
hour in which to raise the dead.” 
Browning’s Canon Caponsacchi had a 
preacher’s spirit when he told the court 
that he was ready “to burn my soul 
out in showing you the truth.” A 
teacher regards education as a process 
which requires time. A preacher deliv- 
ers a message to accomplish results at 
once. He appeals to men’s consciences. 
He has to be both cogent and moving. 
A preacher-novelist of the nineteenth 
century, George MacDonald, whom 
Phillips Brooks admired as a messenger 
when he heard him preach, describes 
one of his characters in a pulpit: 

It was as if he would force his way 
through every stockade of prejudice, 
ditch of habit, rampart of indifference, 
meat of sin, wall of stupidity, and cur- 
tain of ignorance, until he stood face 


to face with the conscience of his 
hearers. 


Messengers do not argue; they an- 
nounce. They bring authentic tidings 
“from beyond the flaming ramparts of 
the world.” They speak with author- 
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ity—the authority of God’s word given 
historically in the Scriptures, con- 
firmed by centuries of the church’s ex- 
perience and validated in the preach- 
er’s own life. “We speak that we do 
know.” Browning’s Pompilia had met 
a number of ecclesiastics—sorry spe- 
cimens most of them. She found a 
true ambassador of Christ when she 
encountered Caponsacchi, of whom she 
says that “he flashed the word God 
gave him back to men.” 

The element of personal experience 
dominates preaching. That is why 
Brooks defined it as “truth through 
personality,” and contrasts those who 
seem always “discussing Christianity 
as a problem instead of announcing 
Christianity as a message and pro- 
claiming Christ as a Savior.” He re- 
marks that “it.is good to be a Her- 
schel who describes the sun, but it is 
better to be a Prometheus who brings 
the sun’s fire to the earth.” 


Preachers are “witnesses.” They do 
not invite men to go with them on a 
quest; they report a discovery. They 
bring not good advice, but good news. 
Their aim is not to start “a group dis- 
cussion,” but to win a commitment of 
lives to Christ. 


I suppose the first Christian sermon 
was that ascribed to the angel who 
spoke to the shepherds at Bethlehem. 
The shepherds did not go into a huddle 
to discuss what they had heard. They 
said, “Let us even now go and see.” 


Confining sermons to personal expe- 
rience may seem pitifully limiting. 
Who of us has enough acquaintance 
with the living God to meet the varied 
and often tragic needs and perplexities 
of acommunity? We discover that our 
individual experience of him, however 
meagre, has an unlimited applicability. 
St. Paul thanked God for comforting 
him in a particular trial, not that he 
might thenceforth comfort others simi- 
larly tried, but “that we may be able 
to comfort them which are in any 
trouble, by the comfort whergwith we 
ourselves are comforted of God.” One’s 
experience becomes a window to which 
we can take folk and bid them look 
out. We do not say: “See what I see.” 
No two pairs of eyes ever see just the 
same things. We see what we have 
eyes for and need supplies eyes. We 
say: “See whom I see;” and God in 
Christ adapts himself to the needs of 
every child who looks to him. 

Nor does the element of personal ex- 
perience in preaching mean that the 
preacher obtrudes himself. Quite the 
reverse. It is significant that the mes- 
Sengers who play so important a role 
in Greek drama are almost all name- 
less. We are fishers of men, and a fun- 
damental rule in fishing is to keep one’s 



























Upper left: West en- 
trance before remodeling. 


Upper right: After 
changes had been shade. — 


Lower left: Looking to 
rear of the sanctuary. 


Lower right: Same 
view after changes had 
been made. 


FIRST PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH, REDWOOD FALLS, MINN. 


These interesting before and after pictures show what can be 
done to beautify older buildings. William A. Dalton is the minister 


of the church. 








self out of sight. Years ago the pres- 
ent writer visited Antwerp. In the 
cathedral we were taken about by a 
garrulous guide who in laughable Eng- 
lish pattered a miscellaneous amount 
of information before each of the great 
paintings which he showed us. We 
left remembering not the pictures, but 
this chatter. We went next to the 
Church of St. James, where a self-ef- 
facing guide drew aside the curtains 
from the paintings, gave the subject— 
and the name of the artist, and left 
the picture to make its own impression 
on us. Plato records that the most 
spiritually awakening of Greek think- 
ers used to say: “I would ask you to 
be thinking of the truth, not of Soc- 
rates.” Preaching should always leave 
listeners face to face with God. 
III 

He is a leader in public worship. A 
true sermon is a part of worship. For 
worship (as the etymology of the word 
suggests: worth-ship) is giving his 
value to God. It is appreciation. To 
appreciate anyone enchances his worth 
to us. So worship has results in the 
worshippers. But no one truly wor- 
ships for what that act does for him. 
He offers his homage to God. It is 
the objective result of worship which 
is significant. We supply God with our 
thoughts, our purpose for ourselves and 
for society, our ardent penitence, grati- 
tude, hope and resolve; and through 
these he is enabled to fulfill his will in 
us and in our world. 

Worship is therefore offering. We 
present ourselves with all our ties— 
domestic, patriotic, economic, racial— 


ties which knit us soul with soul in the 
universal church of Christ in earth and 
heaven. One sometimes hears men dis- 
paraging intercessory prayer—i. e. 
prayer for others. But how can one 
offer an isolated self to God, when each 
of us is bound up in the vast bundle 
of humanity with every other self? All 
prayer is social, because in giving one’s 
self that self is tied in the web of life 
to untold millions. Through this self- 
offering God is enriched and empow- 
ered to achieve his gracious ends for us 
and for countless other children of 
his. Unhappily many people never 
think of public worship as a social of- 
fering to God. They selfishly think 
only of its possible effects on them- 
selves. If they fancy that it does not 
do them “any good,” they cease wor- 
shipping with fellow-believers. But 
whatever the subjective effect on the 
worshipper, the aim of worship is to’ 
give to God. 


And such worship effects communion 
with him. We give him ourselves, and 
this enables him to give us himself. In 
all sympathetic intercourse between 
persons there is two-way traffic—an 
exchange of selves. There is a differ- 
ence between talking about another, 
and talking to him. It is one thing to 
discuss God, saying “he;” another 
thing to address him, saying, “thou.” 
When we face another, we expose our- 
selves to him. Personality has an efflu- 
ence, enriching or debasing. To ex- 
pose ourselves, person to person, to 
the God and Father of our Lord Jesus’ 
Christ is to receive an incalculable in- 
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crement in ourselves and to enrich him 
with the sole gift he craves—our 
hearts, 

This exchange of selves is symbol- 
ized for Christians in the supreme act 
of our public worship—the Lord’s 
Supper. When someone asks us to 
take a meal with him, he sets before 
us not food alone, but fellowship. He 
gives us his company. We come away 
having eaten him—his mind and heart. 
At the holy table Christ is both host 
and food. He says: “Take, eat: this 
is my body—this is myself.” We offer 
and present,ourselves to him. We come 
away, saying, “It is no longer I that 
live, but Christ liveth in me.” 


To achieve this corporate apprecia- 
tion, offering and communion of a con- 
gregation with the living God in wor- 
ship, the leader has to be a skilled artist, 
employing the heritage of the church 
in Bible, hymnal liturgy, the contem- 
porary needs and moods in the com- 
munity, the available means in archi- 
tecture, music, sacred acts, to mediate 
God’s and men’s approach to each other. 
God is always waiting eagerly, but 
men must in this hour of intercourse 
have their attention riveted on him, 
their imaginations aroused to see the 
invisible, their feelings stirred (for 
none go head-first to God), and their 
consciences enlisted in his purposes. It 
requires (in the leader) both spiritual 
preparation and the constant use of ar- 
tistic skill in the media he employs. 

IV 

The minister is the guide of a social 
force. A congregation is not a wor- 
shipping fellowship; it is a factor in 
the life of society. 

Its primary responsibility is for its 
own community. On its conscience must 
rest the quality of life—physical, po- 
litical, economic, spiritual—in its 
neighborhood. Its first and obvious 
aim is to seek to have every man, wom- 
an and child within its reach a fol- 
lower of Christ. But social conditions 
affect the impressionability of folk to 
the appeal of Christ and aid or im- 
pede their growth in Christian charac- 
ter. So a congregation must constantly 
scrutinize the recreations, the housing, 
the industries and businesses, the gov- 
ernment of its town or countryside. 
Are these obstacles or helps to Chris- 
tian living? 

And every congregation has respon- 
sibilities for the nation and the family 
of nations, for racial groups both in its 
immediate community and in the world 
who are accorded unjust or unbrother- 
ly treatment. It is a part of the body 
of Christ whose God-assigned mission 
is to make all nations disciples of its 
Lord. 

A minister has always to ask: “What 
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does our community need for its in- 
spiration with the mind of Christ?” 
That will guide him and his people in 
shaping their church’s program. Then 
he has to ask: “What resources has 
this congregation for the Christianiza- 
tion of this neighborhood, this country, 
this world?” He is under obligation 
to get these resources fully at work. 


A congregation is made up of men 
and women of many minds. Some are 
conservative, some liberal, some radi- 
cal. They have various political affili- 
ations. A minister cannot be an active 
partisan in politics, and expect to lead 
his people. He has to distinguish be- 
tween principles which have the author- 
ity of the spirit of Christ and meas- 
ures or public figures whose embodi- 
ment of them is open to differences of 
judgment by men who wish to be 
Christians. His task is not to tell his 
people for what or for whom to vote 
and to work. His task is to create con- 
sciences responsive to the spirit of 
Christ, and expect his people to employ 
those consciences as citizens, as busi- 
nessmen, as members of a union. But 
he must never forget that a congrega- 
tion is a social force—either for the 
perpetration of unfraternal arrange- 
ments or for the fellowship of men in 
righteousness. Happily most issues in 
the community are not partisan. They 
are issues of brotherhood, of justice, 
of godliness, and it is his duty and op- 
portunity to lead his people with the 
mind of Christ. 

V 

He is a pastor—that is a friend to 
his people and a friend at large to his 
community. The gospels show the 
Master spending much of his time and 
effort in serving individuals, and the 
letters of St. Paul, with their many 
personal messages, are evidence how 
much of his ministry was that of a 
friend in God to folk of all sorts and 
conditions. 


Most pastors spend a good many 
hours each week visiting in homes and 
offices, sometimes at noon hours in fac- 
tories. They have to make their in- 
terest in people felt and their friend- 
ship available. Most of them also have 
time when any who need them can find 
them either in their home or office at 
the church. They must make them- 
selves readily accessible, running the 
risk of being imposed on by cranks and 
bores and sometimes rascals, in order 
that they may never seem inhospitable 
to perplexed, or lonely, or hard-pressed 
men and women, 

Such ministry of personal friendship 
demands certain qualities—an interest 
in people, outgoingness or approach- 
ableness so that the minister seems 
inviting, candor and sympathy in han- 


dling the questions brought him, and 
an infectious and outspoken Christian. 
ity which gives those who come to him 
assurance that he sincerely seeks to 
view life with his Master’s mind. The 
man who is a faithful visitor and con- 
sultant is he to whom people turn when 
life faces them with emergencies. It 
is a friend, not a stranger, who can 
minister to them in sickness or sorrow 
or in joys and successes. The minister 
has to be the chief factor in fusing a 
miscellaneous aggregation of folk of 
varying social backgrounds into a 
friendly fellowship in the household of 
God and an effective working force for 
the Christianization of the community. 
His personal contacts with men, wom- 
en and children enrich his ministry as 
preacher, as leader in worship familiar 
with the aspirations and penitences of 
those whose common prayer he voices, 
and as a recruiter of workers both in 
his own congregation and in good 
causes in the community. 

It was said of Christ that “he knew 
what was in man.” His representa- 
tives need similar understanding. Every 
man has his particular outlook on life, 
and a minister has to attempt to get 
inside him and look out through his 
mind if he is going to be of help to 
him. In one of Cowper’s letters, he 
tells a friend gratefully: 

“You are very kind to humor me as 
you do, and had need to be a little 
touched yourself with all my oddities, 
that you may know how to administer 
to mine. All whom I love do so; and I 
believe it to be impossible to love heart- 
ily those who do not. People must not 
do me good their way, but in my own, 
and then they do me good indeed.” 

To be sure, while a minister starts by 
trying to get within the thought and 
heart ef everyone with whom he deals 
and to understand his point of view, 
his eventual aim is to get his friend 
looking out and up with his Master’s 
mind. He himself has to live both in 
the lives of the people to whom he 
ministersgand in the heart and con- 
science of his Lord. 


CHURCH AS MEMORIAL TO 
SENATOR NORRIS 

Norris, Tennessee — Erection of a 
church as a memorial to the late Sena- 
tor George W. Norris of Nebraska, fa- 
ther of the Tennessee Valley Authority, 
is being considered by the Norris Re- 
ligious Fellowship. 

Rev. Thomas B. Cowan, pastor, sug- 
gested at a dinner of the fellowship 
that $100,000 be considered as a goal, 
funds to be raised by contributions 
from liberals throughout the nation. 

Tracy B. Augur, TVA official, is 
chairman of a committee investigating 
the feasibility of such a project. 
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George Washington, Churchman 


by William C. Sheath 


Records show that George Washington worshipped in thirty-four 


different churches of various denominations. 


He had definite 


connections with three. The author of this article, minister of 
the Haws Avenue Methodist Church, Norristown, Pennsylvania, 


has long been a student of Washington lore. 


We doubt if this 


side of his life has ever been better told. 


S far as the character of George 

Washington is concerned, the 

days of “debunking” are over. 
With all their efforts the “debunkers” 
have succeeded only in making more 
prominent an element in his person- 
ality we probably would have missed 
had we not been compelled to search the 
records for the facts of his life. For 
all historians are agreed that under- 
girding Washington’s character was a 
firm foundation of faith. This faith 
was a heritage from his parents, both 
of whom loved the church and were 
deeply interested in its welfare. This 
heritage of faith flowered in Washing- 
ton as a profound reverence for the 
church and a keen and intelligent in- 
terest in the successful functioning of 
the life of the church. 


There are records that Washington 
attended worship in at least thirty- 
four different churches of various de- 
nominations. That record was attained 
because he attended religious services 
wherever he happened to be, unless the 
pressure of business or bad weather 
or worse roads compelled his absence. 
This, however, was merely participa- 
tion in the worship of a nearby church. 
But there are three churches—all of 
them still carrying on worship—in 
which Washington availed himself of 
all the privileges and assumed all the 
obligations of an active membership. 

In April, 1732, two months after the 
birth of Washington, the group of 
church-loving people then living in 
Fredericksburg, Virginia, pledged 
75,000 pounds of tobacco to pay for a 
church which they authorized Colonel 
Willis to construct. The building which 
Colonel Willis erected was a plain, box- 
like structure without any beauty of 
line or any distinguishing feature of 
architecture. It was bare in the inter- 
ior save for the pews and the slave sec- 
tion, and, since glass had to be im- 
Ported, the few windows provided gave 
the interior a gloomy appearance. 
The present church, which is the third 
to oceupy the site, was erected shortly 


after 1816. This is a churchly building 
with a graceful spire. Its interior is 
marked by a chaste gallery with beau- 
tiful arches and supporting pillars. And 
the outstanding decorative feature is a 
lovely stained glass window; a memor- 
ial to Washington’s mother. 


Washington’s connection with this 
church began when he was about seven 
years old. His father had been com- 
pelled to leave the Hunting Creek farm 
because the dwelling had been de- 
stroyed by fire. So the family had driven 
the fifty miles from Hunting Creek to 


the farm which Augustine Washington 
owned on the bank of the Rappahannock 
opposite Fredericksburg. No sooner 
had they settled than Mrs. Washington 
identified herself with Saint George 
Church in Fredericksburg; an identifi- 
cation which was to last all of her life. 
On fine days it was but a short row 
for the slave to take them across the 
river to the services of the church, 
while on winter days when the ferry 
was not passable it was but a short 
drive of two miles through Falmouth 
and across the bridge. At the death of 
Augustine Washington the care of the 
household fell on the mother. She in- 
sisted on regular attendance at wor- 
ship. Frequently the slaves fell asleep 
in the church. Whereupon Mrs. Wash- 
ington would tiptoe to the slave section 
and prod them with her fan until they 
awoke. During this process the chil- 
dren of the family sat with reddened 
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faces. 

When about nine years of age, 
George attended a little school. about 
two miles from his home, which was 
conducted by Master Hobly of Fal- 
mouth. Later he attended a more ad- 
vanced school at Pope’s Crossing con- 
ducted by a Mr. Williams. Here he was 
fascinated by mathematics, and espe- 
cially when they led to the rudiments 
of surveying. Delighted with this study 
he is said to have enthusiastically sur- 
veyed the farm several times. The 
building which he used as a survey- 
or’s office is still shown. As far as 
we know this was all the “formal 
schooling” the boy is supposed to have 
received. 


But among the many pastors who 
served Saint George, there is one of 
special interest to us. He is James 
Marye, who by his labors in a neigh- 
boring parish so impressed the mem- 
bers of Saint George with the qualities 
of his character that they petitioned 
his appointment as rector of Saint 
George. Marye was a cultured gen- 
tleman, of Hugenot descent, who was 
especially proficient in foreign lan- 
guages. And in order to make his 
slender salary stretch as far as possi- 
ble he undertook to tutor some of the 
more promising youth of Fredericks- 
burg. He numbered among his pupils 
some who afterwards became famous 
in American history: James Madison, 
James Monroe, and, not the least, 
George Washington. George and his 
brother, Samuel, daily rowed across 
the river from the Ferry farm to Fred- 
ericksburg to attend Mr. Marye’s 
classes. ; 

While formerly there was much dis- 
cussion as to where Washington re- 
ceived the inspiration for the 110 rules 
of conduct which he copied into his 
commonplace book, it is now generally 
agreed that the inspiration came from 
Reverend Marye. Marye doubtless got 
them either from the French original, 
or an English translation of a book 
titled “Youth’s Behavior, or De- 
cency in Conversation Among Men, 
composed in French by Grave Per- 
sons for use and benefit of their youth, 
now newly translated into English by 
Francis Hawkins.” The Hugenot 
pastor had so impressed the value 
of these rules on the mind of his stu- 
dent that he copied them into his copy- 
book as a pattern for his mature life. 
The Pohick Church 

However, the church of Washington’s 
more mature“ activities was Pohick 
Church. This church stands on the 
main highway between Washington and 
Fredericksburg; about twenty miles 


from the capital and seven miles from 
Mount Vernon. 


It was this church 
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which furnished the field for Washing- 
ton to display most of his activity as a 
churchman. 


He was about three years old when 
his father moved from Wakefield to 
Mount Vernon—then called Hunting 
Creek. Pohick was the parish church 
for Hunting Creek and Augustine 
Washington at once identified himself 
and family with the church; being 
elected as vestryman shortly after his 
arrival, George was seven years old 
when the burning of the Hunting Creek 
house compelled removal to Fredericks- 
burg. 

On the death of his father, four years 
later, his brother, Lawrence, who had 
taken possession of Hunting Creek as 
his inheritance and renamed it Mount 
Vernon, invited George to spend four 
years at Mount Vernon and he had ac- 
cepted the invitation. Then, when 
Lawrence died, George succeeded him 
in the inheritance, bought the widow’s 
right to the estate, married and settled 
down at Mount Vernon, Pohick again 
became his “home church.” It was his 
“home church” in a very real sense be- 
cause on October 25, 1762, he was 
elected a vestryman of Truro parish, 
in which Pohick was located. He served 
in that capacity until February 23, 
1784. 

The present Pohick church is a wit- 
ness to Washington’s active member- 
ship in the church, and to his skill as 
a surveyor and as a designer of build- 
ings. The original church building, 
bleak and bare as was characteristic of 
the usual church buildings of the pe- 
riod, was situated several miles to the 
rear of the present building. It re- 
ceived its name from a tribe of In- 
dians living along a nearby creek. 
From the parish registry which runs 
back to the year 1732 we get a clear 
picture of the relation of the Wash- 
ington family to the life of this church. 
Augustine Washington was made a 
vestryman in 1735, just about three 
years after the birth of his great son. 
On November 20, 1767, the evident need 
of a new building brought about a 
resolution by the vestry to build as 
soon as possible. In 1799 an agreement 
was made with Daniel French of Rose 
Hill to build a new church. The build- 
ing committee appointed to carry out 
this project consisted of George Wash- 
ington, George William Fairfax, George 
Mason, Daniel McCarthy and Edward 
Payne. 

Opinion varied as to the location suit- 
able for the new church. Many desired 
that it remain on the old site. Wash- 
ington was in favor of a re-location, 
saying that the church should be on the 
highway and of easy access for the 
majority of the membership. He sur- 


veyed the ground, and, at a meeting 
called to decide the controversy, pre- 
sented his maps and surveys to prove 
the location he suggested as most de- 
sirable. It was his choice that was 
finally approved. The land measured a 
little less than four acres and cost 
about a guinea an acre. Daniel French 
as the contractor—or the “undertaker” 
as he was then called—was to receive 
the “sum of 877 pounds current money 
of Virginia.” In addition to the church 
building, the contract called for the 
erection of two horse blocks with prop- 
er steps, and several benches under the 
trees. These latter were for the social 
gatherings which always followed a 
church service in colonial Virginia. 
The “spot t» fix the church” was 
chosen September 21, 1769, but the 
building was not completed until 1774, 

There is every reason to believe that 
Washington himself drew the plans for 
the chastely simple building which to- 
day stands on the location he selected. 
On its completion in 1774 Washington 
was requested to import a cushion for 
the pulpit and cloths for the com- 
munion table and desks of crimson vel- 
vet with gold fringe. At the same time 
he was ordered also td secure “two 
folio prayer books covered with Turkey 
red leather with the name of the parish 
thereon in gold letters.” The drapery 
on the front of the pulpit and the eggs 
on the cornices of the small frames 
were done with gold leaf which was 
given to the parish by Colonel George 
Washington. 


Washington placed the altar at the 
east end of the church where it is 
backed by an altar piece twenty-two 
feet high and fifteen feet wide. On that 
east wall were placed also, as required 
by the article of Constitutions and Can- 
ons of the Prayer Book of 1662, the 
Ten Commandments, the Lord’s Prayer 
and the Creed. The pulpit was placed 
in the center of the north side of the 
church. Directly in front of the pulpit, 
in the aisle which led to the church 
yard, stood the font. The font was 
made by a William Copein, in ac- 
cordance with a book of designs then 
current. It was suggested that the 
design be ample in size “for the dip- 
ping the infant in the water discreetly 
and warily” as required by the Rubric 
of the Prayer Book of 1662. 

The box pews were after the tradi- 
tional arrangement; an arrangement 
which assured the largest seating ca- 
pacity for a given amount of space. 
They were boxed for several reasons, 
chief of which was to prevent drafts 
in winter and conserve the heat of the 
footwarmers which the women used. 
On November 20, 1772, the residents of 
the parish gathered to bid on the pews 
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they desired to occupy when the build- 
ing was completed. The highest bidder 
was to have the choice seats. If the 
bidders were unable to pay ready cash 
an arrangement could be made by 
which, “if proper bonds were given,” 
they might have six months to make 
good their bid. Colonel Washington 
was given the pew known as Number 
28. This was a “center pew adjoining 
the north aisle and next to the com- 
munion table.” The amount which he 
paid for this choice pew was sixteen 
pounds. 


The old church has had a varied his- 
tory. From 1777 to 1836 it was prac- 
tically abandoned save for such random 
service as chance clergymen might give. 
Among these chance clergymen was the 
famous’ Parson Weems who was at 
Pohick church in 1798 for an uncertain 
though probably brief stay. During 
the winter of 1862-3 a troop of cavalry 
stabled their horses in the building. 
They destroyed everything which in- 
terfered with their occupancy of the 
building. They used the east wall as a 
target for carbine practice and tossed 
the font outside to be used as a water- 
ing trough for the horses. 
will men do unthinkingly under the 
pressure of so-called military neces- 
sity. 

February 23, 1784, marks the end of 
Pohick as a colonial church and also of 
Washington’s relation to it. The par- 
ish minute book states that John Gib- 
son, gentleman, was chosen to act as 
vestryman “in room of his excellency, 
General Washington, who has signified 
his resignation to Daniel McCarthy, 
gent.” This was in all probability the 
same Daniel McCarthy who had served 
on the building committee with Wash- 
ington. 

Christ Church Alexandria 

Between Pohick church and Christ 
Church Alexandria, the church of 
Washington’s later years, there is a 
definite connection. Four years after 
the founding of Alexandria some of 
the residents raised money for a small 
chapel to be built in their town. They 
had no regular pastor, but Parson 
Green of Pohick came every Sunday to 
preach for them. Great was the re- 
joicing among these pioneer worship- 
pers when, in 1765, Truro parish was 
divided and Alexandria was placed in 
Fairfax parish. That meant that their 
little chapel—known to us now as 
Christ Churech—permitted their town 
to be represented by the Church of 
England. 

Both town and church were growing. 
The church in particular had been out- 
grown by its membership and, since 
the building was sadly in need of re- 
pair, it was felt the part of wisdom to 
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“Nobody here. Well someone surely signed these letters we got at Saipan and Guadalcanal.” 








erect a new church. So, January 1, 
1767 plans submitted by James Wren, 
a reputed descendant of Christopher 
Wren, were accepted and James Par- 
sons selected as the “undertaker” to 
build the new church. This was to be 
of brick and roofed with juniper shin- 
gles. 


For some reason Parsons was unable 
to complete the building to the satis- 
faction of the congregation, and, in 
1772, John Carlyle was granted an ad- 
ditional sum of 220 pounds to finish the 
task. James Wren was also granted 
eight pounds for lettering the required 
tablets on either side of the pulpit. 
Wren did such a good job that the 
original lettering is still in perfect 
condition. The building, surmounted 
by a graceful tower, set in a spacious 
church yard, and even today a mecca 
for church architects, was accepted by 
the congregation as “finished in work- 
man-like order” February 23, 1773. 

From the very beginning Washington 
was actively interested in this church. 
The land on which the churth stands 
was obtained from John Alexander of 
Stafford County, Virginia. As a boy 
of sixteen Washington, under orders 
from his patron, Lord Fairfax, had sur- 
veyed the ground. It was of easy ac- 
cess from Mount Vernon, and was just 


a short walk from the town house which 
Washington maintained in Alexandria. 
No wonder, then, that at the close of 
his military career, he should connect 
himself with Christ Church where so 
many of his friends of other days were 
worshipping. Among its ministers was 
his friend, the Reverend David Griffith, 
former chaplain of the Continental 
Army, who served Christ Church from 
1778 until his death in 1789. David 
Griffith had the honor of being the first 
man elected as Protestant Episcopal 
Bishop for the State of Virginia. He 
was never consecrated to the office how- 
ever, since he did not have the funds 
necessary for the trip to England for 
the Episcopal consecration. And it was 
the pastor of this church, the Reverend 
Thomas Davis, pastor of Christ Church, 
1792-1811, who conducted the funeral 
services of General Washington in 1799. 


Christ Church had the distinction of 
being one of the few churches to employ 
women as sextons. Susannah Edwards 
was among the earliest of these. It 
was her duty to escort each family to 
its pew and seat them according to 
their rank. The custom soon fell into 
disrepute with the employment of a 
certain Mistress Cook. The pew rent- 
ers resented the unctious manner in 
which she patrolled the aisles and sup- 
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pressed sternly even the faintest whis- 
per. 

Whether Washington was among 
those who protested the actions of Mis- 
tress Cook we do not know. That he 
worshipped regularly in the church we 
do know. On the completion of the 
building in 1773 the vestry ordered a 
number of pews to be sold. For the 
sum of thirty-six pounds and ten shill- 
ings Washington was granted pew 
number five (now sixty-nine). He was 
among the first ten persons to secure 
pews and he tendered the highest price 
paid for any of the ten sold at the 
time. Then, on April 25, 1785, Wash- 
ington joined other prominent laymen 
of Fairfax parish in signing a contract 
by which they bound themselves, 
“their heirs, executors, administrators 
and assigns” to pay annually to the 
ministry and vestry of the Protestant 
Episcopal Church in Alexandria the 
sum of five pounds for each pew as- 
signed to them. This contract is still 
preserved in the old minute book of 
the parish vestry. 

Shortly after his marriage, Wash- 
ington decided to build a town house 
in Alexandria. The site secured was 
on the corner of Pitt and Cameron 
streets. Here a story and a half, dor- 
mer-windowed frame house was erect- 
ed. It was surrounded by a neat picket 
fence with a gate opening into the 
garden. Washington was very fond 
of this house and at his death willed 
it to the perpetual possession of his 
wife and her heirs. After a period of 
neglect and disuse it has long since 
vanished. 

Washington’s religion was eminently 
practical in character. While a mem- 
ber of Christ Church he tried to inter- 
est the wealthy men of the parish in 
the free school his wife was endeavor- 
ing to establish in Alexandria. In 
keeping with this effort he founded 
the first free school in Virginia calling 
it the Alexandria Academy. Its doors 
were open to the orphans of soldiers 
and to those unable to pay for an edu- 
cation. He made provision for a board 
of directors and left, at his death, a 
sum of money for its maintenance. 
The original school is today incor- 
porated as a kindergarten department 
of the greater Alexandria Academy. 

Christ Church like the others has 
suffered from the effects of war. The 
church was not commandeered for hos- 
pital use as were other churches in 
Alexandria. But it was taken over 
for the worship purposes of the troops, 
with army chaplains filling the pulpit. 
During the occupancy of the town by 
the Federal troops—in 1861—the orig- 
inal name-plate marking Washington’s 
pew disappeared, as well as the parish 
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Gardens From Waste Places 
A Sermon for Children 
by G. B. 9. Halloch* 


OW happy we all are, young and 
old, that the Second World War 
is past and over! There is an 

occurence from it I am going to relate 
to you now. After the heart of Lon- 
don, England, had been bombed, cer- 
tain people planted a garden right on 
some of the devastated lots. In fact, 
it was a miniature farm, with pigs and 
poultry and vegetables of many kinds. 


When I read about that little farm 
on the waste land of the city I was re- 
minded of the words of an old prophet 
of Israel who said, “They shall build 
the waste cities, and inhabit them. 
. . . They shall also make gardens and 
eat the fruit of them.” (Amos 9:14). 

You know that after the awful global 
war many parts of the world were full 
of waste cities, which people have been 
setting their hands to the task of re- 
building. But, young friends, the 
world is full of waste places made by 
sin, out of which we must help to make 
gardens. There are ugly places in our 
own selves that we should like to see 
made beautiful. 

Let me illustrate what I mean by 
telling you a story I once read about 
an old mansion in the north of Scot- 
land. Many years ago there was a 
holiday party staying in the house. One 
of the party had an accident with a 
soda-water siphon which burst and 
splashed one of the walls. The room 
had just been decorated and the lady 
of the house was much annoyed when 
she saw the ugly patch on the wall. 

The next day, when the party went 
out in the fields, one man stayed be- 
hind. His name was Edwin Landseer. 
He was one of the most famous artists 
of the day. When the house was quiet 
Landseer took a piece of charcoal and 
made his way to the room where the 
accident had happened. He looked at 





*Assistant pastor, Brick Presbyterian Church, 
Rochester, New York. 


the ugly stain, paused a moment, and 
then began to sketch with his charcoal 
on the wall. A few strokes and the 
stain was transferred into a water- 
fall. As he went on working the water- 
fall became the center of one of those 
highland landscapes for which Land- 
seer was so famed. There were the 
rocky crags, and the fir trees, and there 
gazing at the waterfall was a noble 
stag. 

When the hostess saw the sketch 
later on she was so charmed that she 
invited other artists when they vis- 
ited her home to make sketches on the 
other walls of the room, and in time 
the room that had once been spoiled 
became famous all over England. 


That story gives us a little picture 
of what God can do for us. If we are 
willing to ask him and to do what he 
wants us to do, he can bring his beauty 
into our lives to cover the stains of 
wrongdoing that have spoiled them. 

Let us ask Christ: to help us to make 
gardens out of the waste places of our 
lives, and transfer blotches into beauty. 





BRETHREN DONATE CATTLE FOR 
CZECHS 

Washington, 
the Brethren have donated 175 head of 
cattle to UNRRA to be used for the 
people of Czechoslovakia it was an- 
nounced here. After being shipped by 
UNRRA from Baltimore to an allied 
control port in Germany the livestock 
will be transported by rail to Czechoslo- 
vakia. 

The cattle were contributed by indi- 
viduals and church congregations in 
Illinois, Indiana, Iowa, Kansas, Mary- 
land, Michigan, Pennsylvania and Vir- 
ginia. The Mennonite Church and the 
Evangelical and Reformed Church as- 
sisted in administering the collection 
program. R.N.S. 





registry covering the period 1765-1860. 
In 1866 at the conclusion of the war, 
the church was returned to the man- 
agement of its old vestry. 

We may know Washington as a sol- 
dier, as a statesman, as our first presi- 
dent. But we have not fully understood 
the extent of his stature until we have 
seen him as a churchman, entering into 


all the privileges and assuming his full 


share of all the obligations of church, 


membership. And we have not com- 
pletely honored his great genius until 
we too have given of our time and tal- 
ents to the furthering of those great 
ideals for which the church of Jesus 
stands and for which Washington 
showed such perfect reverence. 
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Lord’s Acre Plan a Boon to 
-Rural Churches 


by Emily J. Reid 


Miss Emily J. Reid, as assistant editor of the “Christian Advo- 

cate” (Nashville), and other contacts has been in close touch with 

the Lord’s Acre Plan. The following is a brief account of its 
origin and its value to rural churches. 


Lord’s Acre plan began more than 

a decade ago among the country 
churches, to help finance their work. 
Times were hard and many churches 
were in danger of closing their doors, 
when a farmer of Wesley, Iowa offered 
seed corn to farmers who would plant 
a field and set it aside as God’s Acre. 
He had some “takers” and his story 
made front page news. In time the plan 
spread, since it offered a way for the 
hard-pressed rural churches to pay their 
debts. 

The modern plan does not stipulate 
a tenth, as did the tithing vowed by 
Jacob. It asks that some portion of the 
farm or its products be set aside for 
the support of the church. The portion 
may be an acre of land, a pig, a calf 
or a pair of fowls—whatever the farm- 
er’s family can spare. And the records 
of the country churches that have used 
this plan show how well it has worked. 

One of the largest farm belts using 
the plan lies around Ashville, North 
Carolina. Over 300 churches of eleven 
denominations adopted it during the 
first decade of its existence. These com- 
munities have experienced leaders who 
have systematized the plan, using mem- 
bership buttons, a simple bookkeeping 
and contact by use of radio and stere- 
opticon views of the work. Through the 
Farmers’ Federation in Ashville the 
farmers buy and sell their products. 


I MOVEMENT known as_ the 





As participants in the federation, the 
farmers feel that they are part of an 
ongoing program. They know how other 
communities are helping their churches. 

By practicing the Lord’s Acre plan, 
the country churches have been able to 
pay off old debts, build additions to 
their churches, help with the pastor’s 
salary, meet their pledges to their be- 
nevolences, build Sunday school rooms, 
buy organs and many other kinds of 
equipment. A significant point is that 
this plan does not decrease the regular 
giving of the members. The Lord’s Acre 
is not counted as their contribution on 
the church dues. 

Significant as is the financial side of 
this program, it is not the best part of 
it. The spiritual life of the people is 
enriched by practicing this plan; they 
come to feel that they are co-partners 
with God, and the experience is ‘stim- 
ulating. Often the farmers make the 
planting of the Lord’s Acre a service 
of dedication. The fall ingathering 
ceremony, held in the open, is also a 
religious service. Thus by uniting their 
daily work with their religious services, 
the people come to have a sense of God’s 
presence in their everyday affairs. 

Individual churches haves had good 
success in operating this plan. In one 
year, Calvary Baptist Church of Hen- 
dersonville, North Carolina, reported an 
income of $1,075. The pastor of Dana 
Baptist Church near Ashville, proudly 
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pointed to his new church and eight- 
room parsonage, both built by volun- 
teer labor, functioning as the Lord’s 
part of the abilities of the Dana church 
membership. 


“Before, we stumbled; now we 
march”, is how one of the members de- 
scribed the working of this plan in his 
church. 


One of the most encouraging fea- 
tures of the Lord’s Acre plan is the 
dramatic way it enlists youth and chil- 
dren in the community church program. 
Young people like to do things—but in 
their own way. This plan leaves the 
initiative as well as the success of the 
undertaking in the hands of the young 
people. Numerous examples of enthu- 
siastic participation in the church pro- 
gram have been reported. One story 
concerned little Alice (see picture) who 
began with one. hen and at last reports 
had sold a pig for a goodly sum. 

This movement among the rural 
churches has been recognized as one 
which promises to revitalize interest in 
religious work. We have in the United 
States 167,000 rural churches; many of 
these need assistance to carry on their 
work. Having found the plan good in 
time of depression, many churches are 
continuing to use it in better times. They 
have found it a method of enlisting whole 
communities in the church’s program. 

Have these hard-pressed farmers re- 
discovered the secret of Christian loyal- 
ty? Their plan calls for personal, fam- 
ily and community cooperation with 
God. In some communities the coopera- 
tion reaches one hundred per cent of 
the congregation. Protestant denomina- 
tions are profoundly concerned over the 
fact that many members of their local 
churches pay little or nothing to the 
support of the church’s financial pro- 
gram, this leaves the burden to be car- 
ried by relatively few members. A plan 
which would enlist the active support 
of all church members, both in city and 
country churches, would bring a new 
day to all denominational activities. 








Scenes at the dedications of a Lord’s Acre Farm near Asheville, North Carolina. 


heads the religious work of the farmers’ federation. 
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In the center of the picture at the left is Dumont C. Clark, who 
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Please help us find you a place of service by filling out the following questions carefully and prayerfully. 
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Will you state bnefly the amount of other training such as, High School, Trade School, Music, Teaching, Supervising, etc. 
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If so, When? Where? 
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Address of that Church: 
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In One Statement, State How You Know You Are Saved: 
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Baptists in a Protestant Merger 
by Hillyer +. Straton 


Assume a merger of all Protestant bodies. Just what would your 
denomination have to offer such a union? Dr. Straton, minister 
of the First Baptist Church of Malden, Massachusetts, explains 
the Baptist contribution to our readers. Next month Dr. Frank 
Fitt of Grosse Pointe Farms will discuss the PresbyterianChurch. 


HE principal factor in considering 

Baptist emphasis in any merger of 

the Protestant denominations in the 
United States is to remember that 
there is a wide variety of people who 
call themselves Baptists. Through the 
years Baptists have been such extreme 
individualists that it is almost impos- 
sible for any person or group of per- 
sons to speak for the entire group. 
There are almost, but not quite, as 
many different types of Baptists as 
there are types of Protestant denomina- 
tions. They range all the way from 
Baptists who affiliate with the North- 
ern or Southern Baptists Conventions 
to such small groups as “Two-Seed- 
in-the-Spirit Baptists.” Once there 
was even a group who called them- 
selves “Forty Gallon Baptists.” Why, 
it is difficult to discover, unless they 
insisted on immersing in forty gallons 
of water! With this great variety of 
Baptists in mind, all claiming com- 
plete independence, one who is brash 
enough to speak for the entire group 
may soon find that he is talking for 
himself alone. 

The three principal groups of Bap- 
tists in the United States are the 
Southern Baptist Convention, the 
Northern Baptist Convention and the 
National (Negro) Baptist Convention. 
Together they constitute the largest 
numerical body of Protestants in 
the United States. However, there 
is no organized relation between the 
three bodies and attempts to promote 
such a relation would immediately be 
met by cries of “dictatorship” and 
“overhead control” from which Bap- 
tists shy as they would from the devil 
himself. This separatism has in some 
measure been our strength. In pioneer 
days the rugged individualism of local 
groups forced them to go it alone suc- 
cessfully or they soon perished. 

In a time when unification and co- 
operation is increasingly the order of 
the day there is a large question wheth- 
er Baptists’ separateness will not prove 
to be an ultimate curse. After having 
said this it should be observed that 
Baptists have learned to cooperate 


_bodies. 


within their own conventions no less 
effectively than more closely organized 
This ability to work together 
without a hierarchy grew out of the 
impact that Baptists made in begin- 
ning the modern mission movement, 
both in England and America, with the 
sending out of Carey and Judson. Bap- 
tists have increasingly learned the 
values of cooperation. Once we are 
persuaded that there will be no loss of 
those things that we cherish most 
dearly increased cooperation will be 
the order of the day. 

Historically there have been numer- 
ous varieties of Baptists. Many mod- 
ern Baptists do not know that there 
was a strong anti-trinitarian Baptist 
movement which had its origin in 
Poland. This group greatly influenced 
the English General Baptists. The 





CONTRIBUTIONS TO CHURCH 
UNITY 


Assume a hypothetical merger of 
all Christian denominations. What 
particular contribution does your 
church have to offer to that union? 

Starting with the December issue 
of Church Management leaders in 
various fellowships are discussing 
the subject. They speak for them- 
selves and, in no sense, are their pa- 
pers to be considered official state- 
ments. 

The first paper is from the pen of 
Theodore H. Evans, rector of St. 
Paul’s Episcopal Church, Cleveland 
Heights, Ohio. 

Other papers to follow will include 


Lutheran Contribution by William 
F. Sunday, Brooklyn, New York. 

Presbyterian Contribution by Frank 
Fitt, Grosse Pointe Farms Michigan. 

Unitarian Contribution by Freder- 
ick May Elliot, Boston, Massachu- 
setts. 

The Methodist Contribution by 
Harold F. Carr, Lakewood, Ohio. 

Other authors will be announced 
later. 











English Particular Baptists held to 2 
strict Calvinistic doctrine, believing 
that Christ died for those particularly 
elected to be saved while the General 
Baptists, adopting more liberal views, 
held that the atonement was general, 
for all who believed. Held apart by 
doctrinal difference for generations 
English Baptists finally learned to 
work together in complete harmony. * 


It is simply being realistic to recog- 
nize that there are varying Baptist 
opinions today. The vast bulk of our 
people are old-fashioned, Bible-believ- 
ing folks. There is no need to classify 
them as “fundamentalists.” They sim- 
ply fall in the middle category of 
Christians who believe in Jesus Christ 
and want to live his way. The average 
forward-looking Baptist leaves ample 
room for interpretation to his brethren 
if he is true to his Baptist heritage. 
Baptists, along with all other present- 
day Christians, have been influenced by 
current theological thinking. Two dec- 
ades ago there was a strong “modern- 
ist” movement in Baptist theological 
circles especially in the north. In re- 
cent years Baptists have experienced 
the same reaction towards extreme lib- 
eral views that is seen among other 
Protestants. The rise of avowedly con- 
servative seminaries has accentuated 
the return to traditional views. With 
the wide variety which our Baptist 
people still possess it is only possible to 
report honestly how a majority would 
react given a certain set of circum- 
stances. 


In the problems connected with a 
merger, Northern Baptists would react 
quite differently from Southern Bap- 
tists. Many Northern Baptists, moved 
by the ecumenical tides, would imme- 
diately recognize the values inherent 
in Protestant Christianity marching as 
a unit against the forces of paganism. 
Yet even among Northern Baptists the 
extremely conservative element would 
tend to be conservative in this field as 
well as in others. Southern Baptists 
have looked askance upon any merger 
and often any cooperation with other 
Protestant Christians. This is evi- 
denced by their refusal to enter the 
Federal Council of Churches or the 
World Council of Churches. However;. 
the tide is beginning to turn. Many — 
of the younger pastors are ecumenic-. 
ally minded and will increasingly back: 
the cooperative values across denomina- 
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tional lines that they have seen to be 
so effective within their own body. 

Baptist exclusiveness is tragic in the 
light of tha modern situation with its 
crying demand for a united front to 
oppose secular forces but it is a logical 
outgrowth of Baptist separatism with 
its terror of overhead control. This 
Baptist attitude is a product of our 
sense of mission in the world and our 
fear of its loss through the watering 
down of a shallow inclusiveness. This 
sense of mission which finds its em- 
phasis in evangelism and the mission- 
ary movement is so strong among our 
Southern brethren that they do not 
hesitate to invade Northern Baptist 
territory such as Southern Illinois, 
Arizona and Southern California. The 
Baptist problem is how to get along 
with other Christians. 


Baptists Fear Ecclesiastical Power 


Baptists raised in the congregational 
tradition have been fearful of organi- 
zational union because of ecclesiastical 
control which drives out the operation 
of the Holy Spirit. The organizational 
unity of the Roman Catholic Church is 
a fact but there is a large question 
whether this unity produces a corre- 
sponding spiritual power. Union is 
advisable when two times two equals 
five but not when twe times two equals 
three. Now as I have said elsewhere, 
it can be accepted as axiomatic that 
unification where there is no coercion 
or reduction of cherished principles 
can be of great value. This is true 
unless efficiency would be curtailed by 
such a union. In 1910 the Free Will 
Baptists and Northern Baptists were 
most wise in uniting their forces. 
There is no reason to doubt the essen- 
tial wisdom of the recent Methodist 
merger, except insofar as the Method- 
ists have endeavored to coerce dissent- 


ing Methodist-Protestant churches. The | 


latter action has been most unfortunate. 
Christians who have valued their in- 
dependence have viewed this working 
out of authoritarian, overhead control 
with alarm. A vigorous Christianity 
can never be built on a Least Common 
Denominator. 


In any general merger of Protestant 
denominations there are two emphases 
that Baptists would insist upon as 
Wheeler Robinson has pointed out. One 
is religious liberty and the other is 
evangelism. Religious or soul liberty, 
which can much better be stated in 
modern terms as democracy in religion, 
is the very essence of our faith. Bap- 
tists will contend to the death for the 
right of the individual to determine 
his own religious faith and belief. If 
democracy is good for governments we 
believe that it is good for churches. 
The regenerated soul, upon which we 
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The Nazareth 
Carpenter Shop 


By Elizabeth Williams Sudlow 


EEN age boys and girls of the 

First Presbyterian Bible School of 

Coral Gables, Florida, have a 
handicraft class which they call The 
Nazareth Carpenter Shop. A number 
of them meet Saturday morning in the 
church kitchen and under the direction 
of a teacher, Mrs. Charles Ellis, these 
young people have built a number of 
worthwhile objects for use in the 
school. When the project was first 
proposed carpenter tools for use of the 
young workmen began to come in until 
everything needed to build what they 
had in mind was at hand. The Sun- 
day School set aside a sum of money 
which might be used for the purchase 
of lumber and other materials as 
needed. 

Only high class workmanship was 
permitted, work such as might be 
worthy of the Nazareth Carpenter 
Shop. The group has completed some 
benches for use in the primary and 
beginners’ departments, and the neatly 
mitered joints, the carefully sanded and 
varnished surfaces of each bench might 
have been the work of more experi- 
enced craftsmen. Other projects in- 
cluded altars to serve in various de- 
partmental rooms as worship centers, 
and offering plates. These were made 
by carefully cutting away the center 
of small paper picnic plates and glue- 
ing the rims to other plates, then add- 
ing a mat of colored felt and varnish- 
ing the frame work so that the plate 
looked like mahogany. These, too, were 
for use in the younger departmental 
rooms. 

Other things have been constructed 
and the young carpenters are prepared 
to take on any job and also to repair 
broken toys for underprivileged chil- 
dren next Christmas. 





insist, has as much value in God’s 
sight as every other regenerated soul. 
The independence of our churches and 
their congregational government is a 
logical outcome of this faith. In our 
religious liberty we accept the New 
Testament as our only creed and as 
our sole rule for faith and practice. 
Baptists will continge to insist on the 
right of the individual guided by the 
Holy Spirit to interpret the New Tes- 
tament. 

The term “evangelism” covers a 
large emphasis among our people. 
From the day of Carey and Judson to 
the present we have been missionary- 
minded to the nth degree. Our churches 


have grown because of their evangelis- 
tic zeal. Whenever a Baptist church 
loses its evangelistic passion its very 
reason for existence is cancelled. There 
are other ritualistic churches that can 
do a much better job in formalized reli- 
gion than can Baptists. 

As a part of our evangelistic wit- 
ness Baptists will continue to stress 
the value of baptism only upon confes- 
sion of faith. It is at the heart of our 
sense of mission. This means that we 
will have to stand to the death for the 
New Testament emphasis “believe and 
be baptized.” The infant cannot be- 
lieve, therefore the infant should never 
be baptized. All church state-ism goes 
with this witness. We see in the New 
Testament method of immersion the 
New Testament symbol of a death, 
burial and resurrection. Baptists have 
placed more emphasis upon a regen- 
erate church membership maintained 
by a baptism of those capable of mak- 
ing a decision themselves to follow 
Christ and his way than they have 
upon the mode of baptism. Still mod- 
ern Baptists feel that the inherent 
symbolism of the New Testament is a 
witness that ought to be maintained 
and one, the values of which other 
Christians will increasingly recognize. 

After having said this, it should be 
pointed out that there is an increasing 
tendency in America to adopt the Eng- 
lish Baptist position of accepting the 
baptism of other groups as valid. This 
is important because only in this way 
can Baptists be true to their philosophy 
of anti-sacramentarianism with its 
contention that the ordinances are sym- 
bols, nothing more or less. 


Forward-looking Baptists, although 
they may have reservations about an 
organizational union of adjustment, be- 
lieve heartily in the values of increased 
cooperation among Christians. Of two 
things we are persuaded: the church 
of the future will not be the church 
of today; and the church of the future 
whatever its form will be just as much 
the bride of Christ as is the present 
church, or as was the New Testament 


‘church, 





UNITARIANS SHIP RELIEF GOODS 


New Bedford, Massachusetts—The 
first full carload of food and clothing 
for needy Europeans has been shipped 
to the Unitarian warehouse in New 
York by three churches of New Bedford 
and Fairhaven, Massachusetts. 

The shipment was part of the “Food 
Not Coffins” for Europe campaign be- 
ing conducted by the Unitarian church- 
es of the United States. A substantial 
tonnage is being raised in churches of 
the denomination every Sunday. 
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What You Should Know About 


Your Income Tax 
by Aarold J. Ashe" 


The discussion in the following paper deals with the income tax 

for 1945 which must be finally accounted for on March 15, 1946. 

Ministers are exempt from the withholding tax and must make 
their own accounting. 


HEN salaried professional men 

undertake the annual task of 

making out their income tax re- 
turn they usually determine their net 
taxable income by the simple device of 
taking their persona] exemptions and 
deductions and let it go at that. In this, 
unlike their brothers in the business 
world, they err in favor of the govern- 
ment and, invariably, end by paying 
greater taxes than the law intends that 
they should. Ministers are no excep- 
tion in this respect. 

The tax code clearly recognizes that 
the professional man, including the 
minister, has certain professional ex- 
penses that materially reduce the in- 
come that should be subject to income 
tax, in addition to the purely personal 
deductions allowed all taxpayers. Pro- 


vision is made so that such taxpayers _ 


may report these expenses to determine 
their adjusted gross income. 

An extensive range of such expenses 
is recognized by the treasury depart- 
ment as being applicable to clergymen 
and salaried lay workers. Broadly 
speaking, any expense due to the per- 
formance of religious duties, for which 
the church: body has made no allowance, 
is a deductible professional expense. 


Income Reported 


In addition to the minister’s salary 
he must also report all other compensa- 


tion received during the year. This in- ° 


cludes contributions or fees for funer- 
als, marriages, masses, baptisms and 
all other religious functions. 

If the minister is paid in part for 
services in anything other than money, 
the fair market value of whatever was 
received must be reported as income. 
This applies to meals furnished as part 
of the minister’s compensation, but 
does not apply to the rental value of 
parsonages furnished to ministers, 
which are exempt by law. If, on the 
other hand, a cash allowance is pro- 
vided for the minister’s residence, this 
must be included as part of his in- 


_—_. 


*Tax counselor, Los Angeles, California. 


come. 

The only exception to the reporting 
of the fair value for meals or table 
board is in the event that such meals 
are furnished for the convenience of 
the employer, in which case they are 
not reported. However, in determining 
whether meals are provided for the con- 
venience of the employer, it is not suf- 
ficient merely to show that an employer 
requires the employee to eat on the 
premises provided, but it must appear 
that because of the nature of the work 
it is necessary for the employee to eat 
meals supplied in order properly to 
perform his duties and that the value 
of the food is not considered in deter- 
mining the salary paid for services. 
Certainly, in any event, meals served 
the minister off the premises where his 
duties are performed would not con- 
form to the definition of convenience. 


He must also report in separate 
spaces income derived from dividends, 
bonds, interest and government obli- 
gations, profit from the sale of capital 
assets, or from any other business en- 
gaged in for gain or profit. 

Many clergymen augment limited 
salaries by engaging in part-time en- 
terprises of a business character in- 


Let us 
suppose, for example, a clergyman lo- 
cated in a small village derives con- 


siderable income from raising poultry. 
He would set this up as a separate ven- 
ture, in reporting, and not only report 
the gross income received, but would 
show all of the costs of the venture. 
These costs would not only include the 
obvious ones: feed, hatching eggs, baby 
chicks, etc., but also depreciation on 
equipment, including buildings used for 
business purposes. Failing to do this 
he will find himself paying a tax on 
depreciating assets under the mis-ap- 
prehension that the business is making 
greater profits than, in fact, is the 
case. If such a sideline, however, is 
engaged in as a hobby and not for 
profit or gain, losses sustained may not 
be written off. 

Generally speaking, annuity income 
and pensions are taxable income and 
must be so reported. The distinguish- 
ing characteristic that marks the “pen- 
sion” as different from the “annuity” 
for income tax purposes is that, in gen- 
eral, the pension is paid entirely out 
of the employer’s funds on account of 
services, whereas the annuity is paid, 
in part, at least, out of a fund to which 
the employee has contributed. His con- 
tributions to the fund are regarded as 
an investment of his earnings, and the 
retirement annuity is the fruit of his 
investment, thus placing this type of 
income in the same general class of 


volving capital investment. 
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Schedule A.—INCOME FROM ANNUITIES OR PENSIONS 





1. Cost of annuity (total amount you paidin)} 
2. Amount received tax-free in prior years. 











2Q || 4. Total amount received this year.......|$...8-L@.-|A@. 
__ perce ram 


00. 6. Enter line 5, or 3 percent of line 1, whichever is greater 








Schedule B.—INCOME FROM RENTS AND ROYALTIES 





| 2. Amount of 
rent or royalty 


'3. Depreciation or 
| (explain in 


| mee 














of cols. 3, 4, and 5) 














(State (1) nature of business 


_ Schedule €.—PROFIT (OR LOSS) FROM BUSINESS OR PROFESSION. _ (Farmers should chtsic Form 100F) _ 





; (2) business name .......---.-.----------------- 





1. Total receipts 








» COST OF GOODS SOLD 
wed 


2. Inventory at beginning of year 
3. Merchandise bought, 











is tax form filled out correctly to report on income from pensions and annuities. 
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investment income as interest. 

In the case of an annuity, therefore, 
the cost of purchase price of the re- 
tirement annuity is the total amount 
paid into the retirement fund out of 
the employee’s salary. If, however, the 
taxpayer made no contribution to the 
fund, his cost is zero, and, therefore, 
he has nothing to recover tax-free. 

In addition to the cost of the policy, 
there must be considered the amount 
of the annuity income received during 
the year. Schedule A provides for com- 
puting of the taxable income. Let us 
assume that $2000 has been paid into 
the annuity by the taxpayer. He will 
enter this on Line 1, Schedule A. As 
only three per cent of the amount paid 
in is taxable (until the original invest- 
ment is returned), he will next report 
how much he has received tax-free in 
previous years (since 1933). Assum- 
ing he receives $600 a year, and re- 
membering that three per cent of $2000 
is $60, he will subtract $60 from $600, 
leaving $540 tax-free for each previous 
year up to the year in which recovery 
of his original investment is made. 
He has received $540 tax-free in 1943 
and 1944 ($600 less $60 each year) so 
he will enter $1080 on Line 2. This 
will leave a total of $920 cost to be re- 
covered in years subsequent to 1944. 
He will enter this amount on Line 
3. On line 4 he will enter $600 
received in 1945, the year reported. 
As this still does not exceed Line 
3, he will write “None” on Line 4. On 
Line 5 he will enter three per cent of 
$2000 shown on Line 1. If, however, 
he has finally recovered his original cost 
he will report the entire amount of the 
money received in the year reported 
as taxable income on Line 5. 

The taxable income to be entered on 
Line 6 is then the figure on Line 5 or 
three per cent of Line 1, whichever is 
greater, except that if the total an- 
nuity received in the tax year is less 
than three per cent of Line 1, the tax- 
able income on Line 6 should not be 
more than the income received. 

If none of the cost of the annuity 
was paid by the taxpayer he may omit 
Lines 1 to 5 and enter on Line 6 the 
total amount received for the year, and 
each year thereafter the total annuity 
received each year must be entered as 
taxable income. 

Professional Expenses 

In determining his adjusted gross 
professional income, the clergyman may 
deduct the cost of necessary travel in 
his profession, both local and other- 
wise. This would include calls upon 
his parishioners, visits to hospitals, at- 
tendance at religious conferences, etc. 
Meals, hotel rooms, tips, telephone and 
telegraph, taxi, railroad fare would also 
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be deductible, if for professional pur- 
poses. Allowance may be taken for the 
use of an automobile to the extent that 
it is used professionally. If the auto- 
mobile is used fifty per cent for pro- 
fessional purposes, the taxpayer would 
show as an expense fifty per cent of 
the year’s expenditures for gasoline, 
oil, lubrication, tire changes and re- 
pairs, general repairs and, in addition, 
a pro rata share of the depreciation. 
Automobile insurance would be deducti- 
ble in proportion to the car’s profes- 
sional use. That part chargeable to 
purely personal use or convenience is 
not deductible, hence the division of the 
above expenses. Car license, however, 
is deductible in full as a personal deduc- 
tion. 


Cost of vestmenis and laundering 
same are deductible, as are subscrip- 
tions to professional magazines and 
books. 

Such expenses as professional cards, 
stationery, postage used professionally 
are deductible, as are gifts of a pro- 
fessional character. 

Other Deductions 

Besides the professional expenses 
that are deductible, clergymen, like all 
taxpayers, have certain other deduc- 
tions to which they are entitled. 

Medical expenses, to the extent that 
they exceed five per cent of adjusted 
gross income, are deductible. Bad debts 
are deductible, if they are deducted in 
the year that they are determined to be 
uncollectible. 

Losses from fire, casualty or theft 
are deductible, but only to the extent 
that the taxpayer does not recover by 
insurance. This may include loss by 
storm, hurricane, tornado, flood, earth- 
quake. 

Gifts and contributions to religious, 
scientific, educational, charitable and 
literary organizations of a non-profit 
nature are deductible to the amount of 
fifteen per cent of the adjusted gross 
income. 

Interest charges are fully deductible. 

Real estate taxes are deductible; also 
personal property taxes, state income 
taxes, and, if paid by the taxpayer, 
state sales taxes. State gasoline taxes 
are deductible if paid in the following 
states only: Arizona, Arkansas, Colo- 
rado, Connecticut, Delaware, District of 
Columbia, Florida, Idaho, Illinois, In- 
diana, Iowa, Kansas, Kentucky, Maine, 
Maryland, Massachusetts, Michigan, 
Minnesota, Missouri, Montana, Nevada, 
New Hampshire, New Jersey, New 
Mexico, New York, North Carolina, 
North Dakota, Ohio, Oklahoma, Ore- 
gon, Pennsylvania, Rhode Island, South 
Dakota, Texas, Vermont, Virginia, 


Washington, West Virginia and Wis- 
consin. 





Joint vs. Separate Return 


Where both the husband and wife 
are gainfully occupied or have separate 
income, unless the joint income does not 
extend below the lowest surtax bracket, 
it will effect a tax saving to file 
separate returns. Thus, if after all 
deductions, husband and wife each have 
$2000 taxable income, a joint return 
would call for a surtax of $840; sep- 
arate returns would involve a com- 
bined tax of $800, or a saving of $40. 
Community Property States 

In community property states hus- 
band and wife are permitted to file 
separate returns, each reporting one- 
half of the community income. In these 
states, one-half of the income of either 
spouse is considered by right the prop- 
erty of the other. Thus, in these 
states, the wife, for instance, even 
though she does not have any separate 
income, may assume half of her hus- 
band’s income for -tax purposes and so 
report it. Here, too, unless the total 
taxable income is $2000 or less, a tax 
saving will be effected by making sep- 
arate returns. 


Community property states are: Ari- 
zona, California, Idaho, Louisiana, Ne- 
vada, New Mexico, Oklahoma, Oregon, 
Texas and Washington. Most of these 
states are of Spanish origin and their 
community property status is unques- 
tioned by the federal government. How- 
ever, Oklahoma’s recently enacted sta- 
tute making it permissible to elect a 
community property status by husband 
and wife has beeen challenged by the 
Treasury Department and in the case 
at issue, the Supreme Court of the 
United States ruled against the tax- 
payer, taking the position the Okla- 
homa law was enacted for purely tax 
advantage purposes with the federal 
income tax laws in mind. 

Keeping in mind that, even in the 
lowest taxable income bracket the tax 
is $23 on each $100 of income (twenty 
per cent surtax and three per cent nor- 
mal tax) and that failure to report and 
take a deductible item is penalized at 
$23 on every $100, let us take a hypo- 
thetical case to demonstrate the im- 
portance of fully reporting all profes- 
sional expenses. 

Assume a minister has a salary of 
$3000 a year and he has non-profes- 
sional deductions for property taxes, 
medical expenses, charities totaling 
$300, leaving him a net income of 
$2700. He is allowed’ a normal tax 
exemption of $500, leaving him a nor- 
mal tax net income of $2200. Married 
and with two dependent children, he has 
surtax exemption of $2000, or leaving 
a $700 surtax net income. This would 


(Turn to page 22) 
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Dramatize Religious 
Education with 16 mm. 
Talking Pictures 





The new compact, easy-to-operate 
Ampro 16 mm. sound projectors 
bring the growing libraries of 16 mm. 
religious films to your church. They 
add new dimensions of color, motion 
and sound to instruction and in- 
spiration. They bring new worlds to 
your congregation—and provide a 
potent force for strengthening the 
relationship between church and 
people. The new Ampro projector 
is well within the reach of your 
budget—and can in fact help build 
up your church income. 

Your local authorized Ampro rep- 
resentative is equipped to provide 
prompt service and instruction and 
will gladly cooperate to the fullest 
extent on all of your motion pic- 
ture requirements. 


lilustrated here is the new Amprosound Premier 
10—offering superb tone quality, brilliant illumi- 
nation, centralized controls—and many other 
exclusive war-tested features. Write for com- 
plete descriptive circular giving prices and full 
details, 


The Army-Navy “E” 
has been awarded to 
Ampro for excellence 
in the production of 16 
mm. motion picture 
projectors. 


AMPRO CORPORATION ¢ CHICAGO 18 


A General Precision Equipment Corporation Subsidiary 











MPRO 


8 mm. silent...16 mm. silent... 16mm. 
sound-on-film...16 mm. arc 
projectors...accessories 
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What Yeu Should Konw About 
Your Income Tax 
(From page 20) 
mean his normal and surtax would total 
$206. 

However, had he taken his permis- 
sible professional expense deductions of 
$435, he would have further reduced 
his normal tax net income to $1765 and 
his surtax net income to $265. On such 
a return his normal and surtax would 
be only $105.95, a saving of $100.05. 

After entering his gross salary on 
Line 1 of his income tax return, he 
would prepare a schedule of “profes- 
sional expenses” and attach to his re- 
turn, deducting the total from his gross 
salary to arrive at his adjusted gross 
professional income. Here is how it 
might look: 

Professional Expenses 
Professional magazines and 





8 See See ee ee ee ae $ 50.00 
Professional travel (not reim- 
Se ee 70.00 
Railroad fare__$50.00 
Meals and hotel 18.00 
Laundry __--- 2.00 
Automobile expenses (used 
three-fourths professional- 
ly) not reimbursed 
20 per cent depreciation 
$900 1940 Ford de- 
SR. ese eh er ee $180 
Gasoline, oil, lubrica- 
en ae ae 150 
Tire changes and re- 
ne a 10 
Automobile repairs ___ 80 
BURN 2 oe eee $420 
(Three-fourths allotted to 
professional use) ~__--_- 315.00 
Total professional ex- 
NOS eg Le $435.00 


Blind Deduction 

A special deduction of $500 a year 
is allowed to the blind. This is in ad- 
dition to such a taxpayer’s normal and 
surtax exemption. His blind status 
must be as of July 1 of the year re- 
ported. A blind individual is defined 
as one “whose central visual acuity 
does not exceed 20/200 in the better 
eye with correcting lenses, or whose 
visual acuity is greater than 20/200 but 
is accompanied by a limitation in the 
fields of vision such that the widest 
diameter of the visual field subtends an 
angle no greater than twenty degrees.” 
Dependency Status 

It is no longer necessary to pro rate 
dependency exemption of dependents 
supported only part of the year, such 
as deceased dependents or newly born 
children whose birth or demise occurred 
during the taxable year. In order to 
claim $500 surtax exemption for each 
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Messages From the Commissioner 
Of Internal Revenue 


N order to clarify income tax rulings 

of interest to clergymen we have, 

from time to time, addressed in- 
quiries to the Commissioner of Internal 
Revenue, Washington, D. C. The fol- 
lowing replies may be taken as the 
authentic positions on the matters 
queried. 


Is the Rental Value of the Parsonage 
to Be Included in Reported Income? 


“Section 22 (b) (6) of the Internal 
Revenue Code provides that the rental 
value of a dwelling house and appur- 
tenances thereof furnished to a minis- 
ter of the gospel as part of his com- 
pensation should not be included in 
gross income and shall be exempt from 
income taxation. 

“This provision of the law does not, 
however, exempt from income tax 
amounts which the clergyman may re- 
ceive in lieu of a parsonage. If a cler- 
gyman pays rent for a house in which 
he lives he is not entitled to deduct the 
rent from his gross income. 

“You cite the case of a clergyman 
who owns his own home. You state 
that the church which he serves rents 
the parsonage, and the money received 
is included in his compensation. You 
ask whether: ‘he may deduct this money 
from his gross income.’ The money so 
received should be included in the min- 
ister’s gross income and the amount 
thereof may not be deducted in com- 
puting his net income subject to the 
Federal income tax.” 


Do Retired Clergymen Report as In- 
come Their Denominational Pensions? 


“Reference is made to your letter re- 
questing information as to the taxa- 





dependent the test now is whether you 
furnished such dependent more than 
half his support. Thus, a parent who 
died, say in April, 1945, or a child born 
on September, 1945, and so supported 
would each entitle the taxpayer to a 
full $500 dependency surtax exemp- 
tion. Also, age is no longer a factor, 
the test being whether dependency 
exists and whether the taxpayer fur- 


nishes the principal support. Thus, a- 


college student over 18 may now be 
treated as a dependent if such, in fact, 
is the case. However, where a de- 
pendent has an income of $500 or more 
no exemption is permitted and such 
person will also be required to make a 
return. If his income is less than $500 
it is not required that it be reported by 
the parent. 


bility of annuity payments received by 
a retired minister. 

“You state that the funds from which 
the annuity is paid are obtained from 
several sources. First, each minister is 
assessed a portion of his salary. Sec- 
ond, gifts are sought throughout the 
denomination. Third, the profits of the 
denominational publishing houses are 
usually turned over to the fund. There 
is no other consideration, you advise. 

“You request a ruling as to whether 
or not the annuity received by a retired 
minister from his denomination is con- 
sidered taxable income. 

“Section 22(b)(2)(A) of the Internal 
Revenue Code provides in part as fol- 
lows: 

“‘¢Amounts received as an annuity 
under an annuity or endowment con- 
tract shall be included in gross income; 
except that there shall be excluded from 
gross income the excess of the amount 
received in the taxable year over an 
amount equal to three per cent of the 
aggregate premiums or consideration 
paid for such annuity (whether or not 
paid during such year), until the aggre- 
gate amount excluded from gross in- 
come under this chapter or prior income 
tax laws'in respect of such annuity 
equals the aggregate premiums or con- 
sideration paid for such annuity.’ 

“Under the provisions of the law, the 
amount of the annuity received by an 
individual shall be included in gross in- 
come each year to the extent of three 
per cent of the ‘consideration paid’ 
therefore, the balance being excluded in 
determining gross income for that year. 
After the aggregate of the amounts 
thus excluded from gross income equals 
the total amount paid for the annuity, 
the entire amount of the annuity re- 
ceived thereafter must be included in 
gross income. 

“The ‘consideration paid’ for the an- 
nuity, as referred to above, in the case 
of a minister receiving such annuity 


payments under an arrangement such — 


as that set forth in your letter, is the 
amount contributed tc the funds by such 
minister in the form of deductions from 
his salary.” 


Must Churches Withhold the Tax From 
Lay Employees Such as Secretar- 
ies, Organists, Teachers and 
Custodians? 

“Reference is made to your letter 
dated October 27, 1944, requesting to 
be advised with respect to the with- 
holding of income tax on remuneration 


tan Ce fet OO 2h lOc oe le (CO ee ee ee th —tis* cds 
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paid to certain individuals employed 
by churches. 

“The duty to withhold tax on remu- 
neration received by individuals for 
services rendered is dependent upon 
whether the employer-employee rela- 
tionship exists between the individual 
rendering the services and the person 
for whum the sorvicos. aro rondorad. 

“The term ‘employer’ embraces not 
only individuals and organizations en- 
gaged in trade or business, but organi- 
zations exempt from income tax; such 
as religious and charitable organiza- 
tions, educational institutions, clubs, so- 
cial organizations and societies. 

“Every employer is required to with- 
hold and deduct tax on the excess of 
each payment of wages to employees 
(adults or minors) over the family sta- 
tus withholding exemption as indicated 
on the Employees’ Withholding Exemp- 
tion Certificate Form W-4, required to 
be filed with employers by each em- 
ployee. If no withholding exemption 
certificate is in effect, withholding is 
required on the full amount of each 
wage payment. Accordingly, withhold- 
ing on wages paid to employees of the 
churches is - required regardless of 
whether such individuals may not be 
liable for income tax for the taxable 
year.” 

Must a Minister Include Fees and Gifts 
in His Reported Income? 

“See. 29.22 (a)-2 of the Internal 
Revenue Code specifically states that 
marriage fees, baptismal offerings, 
sums paid for saying masses for the 
dead, and other contributions received 
by a minister or evangelist must be re- 
ported as income.” 





LOVE BACK OF THE UNIVERSE 

Kepler, a famous German astronomer 
of three centuries ago, was once called 
to the supper table by his wife after 
he had spent the day studying the na- 
ture of the universe. A _ salad was 
served which he especially liked. He 
looked at it for a time and said: “It 
seems, then, that if pewter dishes, 
leaves of lettuce, grains of salt, drops 


of vinegar and oil, and slices of eggs | 


had been floating about in the air from 
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all eternity, it might at last happen | 


by chance that there would come a 
salad.” 

His wife retorted, “Not a salad so 
nice as mine.” 


Does not this suggest a logical an- | 
swer to the one who says the universe | 
could have come together by accident? | 
A world as “nice” as ours, which con- | 
tains goodness and love and which had | 
produced a person like Jesus, must have | 


back of it not only intelligence but 
love. A soulless universe could not 
produce Christ. 


THE NEW YEAR! 


~ Plan to Readjust Your 
Insurance Program 


@ TAKE NEW POLICIES TO REPLACE THOSE 
LAPSED! 


@ INCREASE INSURANCE TO COVER POLICY 
LOANS! 


@ PROTECT OTHER OBLIGATIONS! 


To Meet These and Other 
“stress” Conditions 


(HE M.L.C. U. 


Offers Five-Year Term Insurance 
in: $2,500 Units 


($5,000 OR $10,000 IS THE 
MINIMUM) IN MOST COMPANIES 


Send Coupon Today—No Obligation 





e 
Life, 
Accident 


and 


Sick Benefit 


Insurance 
for 
Clergymen 
Only 
* 


Ministers Life and Casualty Union 
100-B West Franklin Minneapolis, Minnesota 


Please send me, without obligation, complete information on 
your Five-Year Term policy, described in “Church Management” 


for January. 
Name (Please print) 
Address 


Birth Date 
Month 
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The War Sear on Britain’s Churches 


by Normin Victor Hone 


The author has recently returned from several months spent in 


the British Isles. 


The conclusions of this paper have been 


reached after a first-hand study of the situation. British born 
and trained the author is now on the faculty of the Theological 
Seminary of New Brunswick, New Jersey. 


ORLD War II bit more deeply 

into the life and consciousness 

of the people of Great Britain 
than perhaps any other experience 
through which the country has passed 
in several centuries. For the purpose 
of waging total war, Britain mobilized 
a greater proportion of her people than 
did any other of the United Nations. 
During a period of six years the gov- 
ernment exercised sweeping powers to 
regulate and control practically every 
phase of life; and such controls are not 
yet over. For a considerable part of 
the war years the “tight little island” 
stood in the front line of battle, suffer- 
ing grievous wounds which are still 
much in evidence, especially in the 
cities. 

It was only to be expected that an 
experience like this should produce 
great changes, not only in the habits, 
but also in the outlook, of the British 
people; and so indeed it did. One 
symptom of this is to be seen in the 
results of the General Election of last 
July, at which the government of Mr. 
Winston Churchill was decisively de- 
feated. This signal defeat does not 
argue any lack of gratitude on the part 
of the British public for Mr. Churchill’s 
incomparable leadership during the 
blackest days in British history since 
the Norman Conquest of 1066; for both 
during the election campaign, and sub- 
sequently, such gratitude has been 
warmly expressed, not only by Con- 
servatives and Liberals, but also by 
Socialists and even Communists. The 
rea] significance of the election land- 
slide lies rather in this, that the British 
people, having sacrificed greatly in this 
war, are deeply concerned to institute 
a program of social security and full 
employment of the kind associated 
with Sir William H. Beveridge; 
and they believe that such a _ pro- 
gram is more likely to be taken 
seriously by a Labor administration 
than by a Conservative. Hence the 


Labor party, for the first time in 
British history, was returned to the 
House of Commons with a clear ma- 
jority over all other parties. 


If World War II has wrought changes 
in the social outlook of the people of 
Great Britain, it has had equally pro- 
found effects on their moral outlook 
and practice. The heart of the nation 
is, of course, sound; the magnificent 
courage with which the people met 
Hitler’s aerial blitz, especially during 
that year from June, 1940, till June, 
1941, when Britain alone confronted 
a German-dominated Europe, is suffi- 
cient proof of that.. And, though the 
ending of the global struggle has 
brought the country face to face with 
serious economic problems, there is no 
disposition to whimper or to be afraid. 
As Lord Halifax, British ambassador 
to Washington, has put it: “Our eco- 
nomic situation in Britain is serious. 
It’s not desperate, because ‘desperate’ 
suggests despair, and no one in Britain 
feels that. We remember the days of 
1940 and the first Battle of Britain. 
Our position then was very serious. A 
lot of people here and elsewhere said 
it was desperate. But we came through. 
What we are in now is really a second 
battle of Britain, and I haven’t the 
least doubt we shall pull through that, 
as we pulled through in 1940.” 


But standards of personal morality 
have dropped grievously in Britain 
during these war years. Acute short- 
ages of food and clothing and all oth- 
er kinds of consumer’s goods have im- 
posed a severe strain on the honesty 
of many people; and _ consequently 
cases of theft and other forms of dis- 
honesty have increased considerably. 
Again, wars never tend to raise stand- 
ards of sexual purity. The unnatural 
and prolonged separation of husbands 
and wives, coupled with the terrible un- 
certainties of life, foster a “last-fling” 
philosophy of life, which says in ef- 
fect “Let us eat, drink, and be merry, 
for tomorrow we don’t know what’s 
going to happen”; and as a result 
moral standards are lowered. World 
War II has been no exception to this 
rule in Britain; for immorality and 
illegitimacy have unquestionably in- 
creased since 1939. A Report of the 
Scottish Churches Council puts the 


matter thus: “There has undoubtedly 
been a trail of moral havoc both dis- 


turbing and distressing, resulting in 
tragedies both at home and on service, 
which will create both a problem and 
an opportunity for the churches when 
peace comes.” 

How have the Christian churches 
fared during the war? Many of them, 
including some of the most famous, 
e. g., the City Temple in London, have 
been damaged or destroyed by enemy 
action; but that has not prevented 
them from making some arrangements 
for carrying on most of their regular 
services. Financially, they have done 
quite well—though it ought to be said 
that in not a few cases church budgets 
have been greatly helped by govern- 
ment payments for the use of church 
halls and other premises for official 
purposes. Again, church membership 
has kept up remarkably well during 
the war. 


Attendance Has Fallen Off 

But attendance at worship services 
has fallen off. It may be that this 
is due to a real decline in religious in- 
terest; but not at all necessarily. Many 
factors may have contributed to this 
falling-off in church attendance. ‘For 
one thing, the blackout, concerning 
which the comedian Bob Hope rightly 
says that “by comparison our dimmed- 
out big cities were about as dim as the 
pitcher’s box at a night baseball 
game,” practically ruined evening serv- 
ices. Again, large percentages of 
the population, being enrolled in the 
armed services, were uprooted from 
their homes, and often set down in 
places where it was difficult for them 
to keep up the habit of regular church- 
going. Once more, of those who re- 
mained at home as civilians, a large 
proportion had duties to perform, such 
as fire-watching and airplane-spotting, 
which strongly militated against regu- 
lar church attendance. 


How is the church taking this situa- 
tion? In consequence of this decline 
in attendance, and even more; perhaps, 
of such criticisms of organized religion 
as have been offered by the men and 
women of the armed forces, the Chris- 
tian church has been examining and 
criticising itself as it has not done for 
many a day. As the above-mentioned 
Scottish Churches Council Report puts 
it: “The demand of the situation may 
be summed up in the one word, 
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‘Reality’. The major criticism of the 
church is that it is unreal—unreal in 
its worship, its convictions, its teach- 
ing, its practice. Its divisions expose 
it to the change of presumption when 
it claims to be the sole fountain of 
truth and the only hope of unity. Its 
services often seem unnatural, its fel- 
lowship less real than that of worldly 
associations, its professions of love to 
all men belied by class bias and in- 
difference to clamant evils, its ethics 
are suspected as the ethics of capital- 
jsm, and it is said to be deeply tainted 
by the very spirit of materialism which 
it habitually denounces. In a word, 
the church stands to many for the 
embodiment of cant.” , 





Such criticisms as these have given | 
British churchmen deep concern. This | 


concern has found expression in sev- 
eral ways. For one thing, they are 


concerned about the effectiveness of | 
their evangelistic message. In June, | 
1943, the Church Assembly of the | 


Church of England resolved “to re- 
request the archbishops to appoint a 
commission to survey the whole prob- 
lem of modern evangelism with special 


reference to the spiritual needs and | 


prevailing outlook of the non-worship- 
ping members of the community and 
to report on the organization and 
methods by which such needs can most 


effectively be met.” That commission — 
was duly appointed; and its report, | 


entitled Toward the Conversion of 


England, was published early in 1945. | 


It recognizes that the church’s duty 
is not merely to coddle the saints, but 
also to collar the sinners,” and that 
“the church that does not evangelize 
will fossilize.” It faces up to the 
fact of large unchurched masses in 
England. And it suggests that in or- 
der effectively to evangelize these 


masses the church will not only have | 


to employ traditional methods—per- 
sonal dealings, parochial missions, and 
general campaigns—but ought also to 
enlist the help of such modern prop- 
aganda agencies as the radio, the 
movies, and the press. This Report 
has created widespread interest * not 


only within the Church of England, but | 


also among other Christian groups; for 
example, “Life and Work,” the official 


organ of the Church of Scotland, pub- 


lished an article on the Report in its 
issue of September, 1945. 
New Social Emphasis 

Again, the British churches during 
the course of World War II have 
shown an increasing concern for the 
Christianization of the social and eco- 
nomic system in which they live. For 
Instance, in January, 1941, represent- 
ative members of the Anglican Church, 
(Turn to next page) 


The power of motion pictures as an educatjonal tool has been 
proved on a mass scale in the training of our armed forces. 


Churches and church schools can effectively use this instrument 
of instruction. “Learning Unlimited,” a booklet prepared by the 
educational department of Bell & Howell, contains valuable 
suggestions for those now using movies in teaching, for those 
contemplating their use. 


It is based on the observation of the use of movies on the home 
and war fronts, on years of study of actual church experiences. 


“Learning Unlimited” will be of great help to you as a pastor 
or religious educator. To get your copy, simply pin the coupon 
to your letterhead. No cost, no obligation. 


Remember, too, the success of your motion picture program’ 
depends on the excellence of your projector and films. Filmo- 
sound 16mm. sound film projectors excel . . . in performance, 
dependability, coolness, and ease of operation. And the Filmo- 
sound Library offers thousands of films covering a wide range 
of subjects. 


Bell & Howell Company, Chi- 
cago; New York; Hollywood; 
Washington, D. C.; London. Es- 
tablished 1907. 


Churches Can Buy 
Filmosounds NOW 


Take the first step today to obtain 
the new, cooler Filmosound Pro- 
jector .. . send the coupon below. 
Orders are being filled in sequence 
as rapidly as Bell & Howell’s pre- 
cision standards permit. 

And remember, Filmosounds pro- 
vide not only audio-visual teaching 
... but worthwhile entertainment and 
recreation. Thousands of films in the 
Filmosound Library are available. 


BELL & HOWELL COMPANY 
7168 McCormick Road, Chicago 45 


Please send us () ‘‘Learning Un- 
limited”’ () Information on Filmo- 
sound projectors () Information 
on Filmosound Library. 


Keep On Buying and Holding Victory Bonds 


OPTI-ONICS—products combining the sciences of 
OPTics « electrONics * mechaniCS 


PRECISION-MADE BY 


VOU EA 
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JOIN IN 
Joyous , 


With These New 
16 MM Sound Films 


Here’s a new group of world- 
renowned hymns and famous 
songs just released in 16mm 
sound, with words superim- 
posed on appropriate scenic back- 
grounds, to permit audiences to 
join in the singing. 

Everyone from 8 to 80 loves to 
sing these favorites. Just the 
thing for school assemblies, church 
socials and Sunday school, etc. 


**Song Book: of the 
Sereen”’ Subjects 


(Running Time: 3 minutes each) 


END OF A PERFECT DAY 

JINGLE BELLS 

HOME ON THE RANGE 

HOME SWEET HOME 
AMERICA (MY COUNTRY 
‘TIS OF THEE) 

OLD BLACK JOE 


Hymnalogues 

(35 Subjects—3 minutes each) 

BLEST BE THE TIE 

| LOVE TO TELL THE STORY 

1 NEED THEE EVERY HOUR 

IN THE GARDEN 

JESUS LOVER OF MY SOUL 

JESUS SAVIOUR PILOT ME 

JUST «AS | AM 

O COME, ALL YE FAITHFUL 

WHAT A FRIEND 

SOFTLY AND TENDERLY 

and 25 other well-known hymns 
All films now available in color 
and will soon be obtainable in 


black and white. 





Sports in Color 
A Parade of 
Aquatic Champions 


16mm Sound Film—In Color 


Available for the first time! The 
oly film showing past and present 
swimming and diving champions in 
action—alsc, glimpses of your favor- 
ite Hollywood aquatic stars. An ex- 
cellent film with a universal appeal— 
a sure-fire hit with all sports fans. 

ONE REEL—(10 Minutes) 








ALL FILMS IN 16MM SOUND—AT YOUR 
NEAREST FILM LIBRARY FOR 
RENTAL OR SALE 
These are only a few of the Post Pic- 
tures available for the home, school, 
church or any other gathering. You'll 
find these and other favorites all listed 
in Post Pictures’ new catalogue. Write 

for your FREE copy today. 


| Write Dept. 20 


PICTURES CORP. 
IKY | 723 Seventh Avenue 


New York 19 N. Y. 
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Validity and Effect of 


Testamentary Gifts 
by Arthur L. 4. Street 


LL administrators of the tem- 

poral affairs of churches are apt 

to be interested in a decision 
rendered by the Appellate Court of In- 
diana not long ago. It involved the 
legal effect of a testamentary gift of 
real estate for use as a parsonage, 
where such use was thwarted by neces- 
sity for selling the property to pay 
debts’ of the testatrix’s estate. (Scobey 
v. Beckman. 41 N. E. 2d, 847.) 

Mrs. Hadley devised dwelling house 
property to the trustees of a church, 
for use as a parsonage only, on condi- 
tion that it be neither sold nor rented, 
and on the further condition that the 
trustees place a metal plate upon the 
house, showing that the gift was made 


| as a memorial to testatrix’s son. 


After Mrs. Hadley’s death it became 
necessary for the executors of her es- 


| tate to sell the property to pay debts 


| of the estate. 


(Of course, the gift was 
subject to such contingency.) After 
the debts had been paid out of the pro- 
ceeds, $5000 remained and a lawsuit 
arose over the question whether the 
church trustees were entitled to that 
fund or whether it belonged to the 
beneficiary of the will to whom Mrs. 
Hadley willed the residue of her es- 
tate after satisfaction of specific gifts. 
The case was decided in favor of the 
church trustees. 

First, the gift to the church was 
attacked upon the ground that a tes- 


| tamentary gift of property to be used 


perpetually as a parsonage appurte- 
nant to a certain church is not one for 


| perpetual “charitable” use, within the 
_ rule of law that sanctions gifts for 


such use. The Appellate Court con- 
cluded that “a bequest for the support 


‘ofa minister, or for the payment of a 


minister’s salary, or the furnishing of 
a house in which a minister may live, 
should all be recognized as gifts for 


charitable uses. The fact that the 
testatrix also, desired to perpetuate by 
this gift the memory of her deceased 
son, does not render this devise less 
charitable.” The court cited a stand- 
ard legal authority as vouching for the 
point that valid perpetual trusts for 
the advancement of religion “include 
trusts to build or maintain a church 
building; to erect or maintain a monu- 
ment, memorial window or other part 
of the church building; to maintain a 
burial ground in connection with the 
church; to pay the salary of a clergy- 
man; to disseminate religious beliefs 
or doctrines; to establish or maintain 
domestic or foreign missions; to dis- 
tribute Bibles and other religious lit- 
erature.” 


The Indiana court added: “In a 
country such as ours, all religious ac- 
tivities must depend for their support 
upon voluntary contributions of indi- 
viduals. It would seem, therefore, that 
all such contributions designed to pro- 
mote the work of the church are 
charitable in nature.” 


As to right to the proceeds of the 
property resulting from a sale of the 
same to satisfy debts of the estate, and 
remaining after discharge of such 
debt, the court reasoned that the will, 
at Mrs. Hadley’s death, vested title to 
the property in the trustees subject to 
the contingent necessity for selling the 
same to pay estate debts. Subject to 
that contingency the church trustees 
were entitled to the proceeds of the 
property on such sale actually becoming 
necessary. 





| The War Scar on Britain’s Churches 


(From page 25) 
clerical and lay, met at Malvern Col- 
lege under the chairmanship of Dr. 


William Temple, then archbishop of 
York. The object of this gathering 


_ was “to consider how far the Christian 
| faith and principles based upon it af- 
| ford guidance for action in the world 


of today.” This conference drew up 
a report, the central practical pro- 
posal of which says this: “It is a tradi- 
tional Christian doctrine that property 
is necessary to fulness of personal life; 
all citizens should be entitled to hold 


such property as contributes to inde- 
pendence and spiritual freedom with- 
out impairing that of others; but where 
the rights of property conflict with the 
establishment of social justice or the 
general social welfare, those rights 
should be overridden, modified, or if 
need be, abolished.” The next year Dr. 
Temple was appointed to the Archbish- 
opric of Canterbury, the highest offi- 
cial position in the Church of England, 
which traditionally had been known as 
the Tory party at prayer; and it was 
well said that he was promoted not 50 
much from York as from Malvern. 
Again, in May, 1940, the Church of 
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the Interpretation of God’s Will in the 
Present Crisis, under the chairmanship 
of Dr. John Baillie. This commission 
has presented several reports. The 
latest was issued in May, 1945. One 
of its sections dealt with Social and 
Industrial Life, and in this section the 
principle was laid down that “the com- 
mon interest demands a far greater 
measure of public control of capital 
resources and means of production 
than our tradition has in the past en- 
yisaged.” This does not mean, of 
course, that the Church of Scotland is 
going Socialist; but it does mean that 
the enlightened Christian conscience of 
Scotland feels strongly that owners of 
capital should be answerable to the 
community as a whole for the use 
which they make of their economic 
power. Clearly, in both England and 
Scotland the Christian church is 
deeply concerned that the social im- 
plications of the Gospel shall be real- 
ized and put into practice. 

For some years the unhappy divi- 
sions within the Christian church in 


Scotland appointed a Commission for | 





Great Britain have been a scandal and | 


a reproach to all earnest churchmen. 
World War II has 
British churches with what has been 
called a “hell-sent opportunity” to 
draw more closely together; 
some extent at least they have taken 
advantage of this opportunity. For 
example, in 1942 they organized a 
“British Council of Churches,” whose 
112 Anglican, Presbyterian, and Non- 
conformist members serve as an official 
representative organization for com- 
mon planning and action. The closest 
counterpart to this body in the United 
States is the Federal Council of 
Churches; the British group is at least 
as representative as the American, and 
enjoys quite as much top-flight ec- 
clesiastical sponsorship. Another, and 
very different, illustration of this ten- 
dency of the British churches to unite 
can be seen in the fact that in Eng- 
land the Presbyterians and the Con- 
gregationalists have started negotia- 
tions for outright organic union-nego- 
tiations which seem to have every 
prospect of succeeding. 
temembered that these two groups have 
been separated from each other ever 
since their beginnings in the latter half 
of the sixteenth century, it will be re- 
alized how strongly the leaven of 


and to , 


When it is | 


presented the | 





union is at work among the churches | 


of Great Britain. 


In such ways as these, then, the 
churches of Britain are seeking, under | 


the challenge of World War II, to dis- 
charge more worthily their solemn 
Christian responsibilities. 
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“Make it a Memorial © 
with SPIRITUAL significance” 


That is the expressed demand of church people. To fill this need 
we offer three large beautifully framed pictures of Christ—each 
a true full-color reproduction of an original oil painting by Warner 
E. Sallman. You can find no more appropriate memorial to the 
church’s men and women in the Service. A Story-Interpretation, 
given FREE with each picture, furnishes excellent material for 


a dedication program. 


IMPRESSIVELY LARGE 35 x 45 FRAME 


Adequate for Auditorium, Chapel, Tabernacle, etc. 

The lovely “Barbizon” frame is charming and elegant. Finished in gold- 
bronze, it fits into any setting. A true work of art, it augments the richness, 
warmth and strength of the pictures. In large rooms a combination hanging 
of two or three pictures is very impressive. 

“Verplexed” for Permanency 


“Verplexing” seals in the colors and protects the surface; gives an embossed 
effect which simulates the brush marks of the original oil painting. “Verplexed” 
pictures are framed without glass—after the manner of valuable originals. 


THREE Sadlnan SUBJECTS NOW AVAILABLE---LARGE SIZE 


No. 4000—Head of Christ, 35x45 0 $40.00 
No. 4002—Christ at Heart’s Door, 35x45 40.00 
No. 4003—The Lord Is My Shepherd, 35x45 40.00 


A bronze name plate (available through your picture supplier) provides permanent 
marking of your memorial. 


A WARNER PRESS PRODUCT 


FROM YOUR CHURCH SUPPLIES 


DEALER 
— 


ORDER 
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now auaitable for 
AMIRI HOKINGS 


* 


_ a fast-action story 


” 
“JEEP-HERDERS 0 rer ond joePt- 


" enture, 

TO DANGER”. .odv 

“DETOUR high comedy romance 
a 


. short subjedn 


“PRIMITIVE PATE COA filmed 


Id Mexico. 





“FORTUNIO SONANOVA” singing =4 


ee ert at the Pan American 


intro 
“HOBOS LADY”... Hobo, the dog: | 
wernt his lady friend to life on a farm. 








For full list of distributors write 


PLANET PICTURES, _ 
5746 Sunset Boulevar 
Hollywood 28, California 








BOOK YOUR LENTEN 
MOTION PICTURES Now! 
in 16-mm. sound or silent 
Hundreds of Appropriate 
Subjects 


WORSHIP — REVERENCE — INFORMATION 
including 


The best loved hymns—Sing from 
the Hymn Book of the Screen 


IDEAL PICTURES CORP. 
28 E. 8th St., Chicago 5, Illinois 
or Any Branch or Affiliate 
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Biographical Sermon for January 


Douglas MacArthur—Strategist, Fighter 


by Thomas H. Warner 


For thou hast girded me with 
strength to battle; them that rose up 
against me hast ‘thou subdued under 
me.—II Samuel 22:40. 


OUGLAS MacARTHUR was born 
January 26, 1880, at an army 
post at Fort Little Rock, Arkan- 

sas, where his father, Lieutenant Gen- 
eral. Arthur MacArthur was fighting 
in the Indian wars. His mother was 
a Virginia belle, Mary Pinkney Hardy. 

It is said that there are more than 
a thousand years of fighting MacAr- 
thurs behind Douglas. Researchers in 
Scotland reveal that thirteen centuries 
ago they were the senior clan of the 
great “Siol Diarmid au Ture.” Some 
authorities claim they even preceded 
the Campbell clan. The forefathers 
of Douglas first appear in the records 
as warriors under Robert the Bruce in 
the fourteenth century. 

Some of the MacArthurs came to 
America in the earliest days of the na- 
tion’s existence. Douglas’ grandfather, 
Arthur, came from Glasgow. He was 
born on January 26, 1815, the same 
month and day as his famous grand- 
son, 

Douglas’ early years were spent on 
the frontier. He grew up among fight- 
ing men and Indian scouts. Buffalo 
Bill was a friend of the MacArthurs. 
Many tales are told of the experiences 
of the father in those days. Douglas 
said: “My earliest recollection is the 
sound of army bugles.” 

Douglas’ education was carried on 
by his mother. She kept informed on 
everything that was happening in the 
outside world, read the latest books 
and upheld the highest standards of 
learning and culture. It is said that 
when Douglas was ten years old he 
was well-informed and gentlemanly. 
He was reading every history and mili- 
tary book he could lay his hands on. 

A boyhood friend of Douglas said: 
“He was a born leader. Every boy 
took orders from him, and yet he was 
never dictatorial. He simply told us 
what we were going to do and we did 
ad 

Early in life Douglas decided that 
he was going to be a soldier. He was 
appointed to West Point from Wis- 
consin. In the entrance examination 


| he made a grade of 93, the next high- 
| est being 77. He wrote in the register: 


| Rock Barracks, Pulaski Co. 


“Born: Little Rock, Arkansas, Little 
Schools: 


three years public school; two years 


private school; four years normal 
school; two years private study; three 
months special preparation for admis- 
sion to West Point.” 


MacArthur graduated from West 
Point in 1903, at the age of twenty- 
three. Ninety days later he wads on 
board a ship on his way to the Philip- 
pines, where his father had just helped 
to plant the American flag. Here he 


received his baptism of fire. Out of 
the jungle came a fusillade. MacAr- 
thur’s hat flew into the air. He flung 


himself on the soggy ground, arose, 
walked over to the jungle, recovered 
his hat and examined it. Had the bul- 
let struck one inch lower it would have 
pierced his skull and that would have 
been the end of MacArthur. 


MacArthur served thirteen months 
on his first commission in the Philip- 
pines and was raised to the rank of 
First Lieutenant of Engineers. He 
learned to love the islands and became 
the loyal friend of the natives. He 
risked his life to survey the country 
and to help the islanders start on a new 
age of construction which was to trans- 
form the land in a generation. 


The United States achieved victory 
in the Philippines in 1900, and Gen- 
eral Arthur MacArthur was appointed 
military governor. Forty years later 
we find his son, Douglas, fighting at 
the gates of Manila, barricaded behind 
Corregidor, fighting for the very ground 
his father had fought for. He exhib- 
ited the courage and valor which the 
MacArthurs had always shown. Human 
freedom and civilization were at stake. 

When MacArthur celebrated his 
sixty-second birthday, on January 26, 
1942, he had held off the Japanese for 
fifty days. President Roosevelt sent him 
this message: “Congratulations on the 
magnificent stand that you and your 
men are making. We are watching 
with pride and understanding and are 
thinking of you on your birthday.” 

When surrender appeared inevitable 
MacArthur was ordered by the Presi- 
dent to leave Bataan for Australia. 
Like a good soldier he obeyed. His 
prophetic words as he left will ever 
be remembered, “I will come back.” 

The story of MacArthur’s triumphal 
march from the Antipodes to Manila, 
and then to Tokyo, is fresh in our 
memories. It was one of the greatest 
achievements in military history. 

On August 30, 1945, triumphant 
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General MacArthur and his airborne 
forces of occupation arrived over 
Japan’s Atsugi Airdrome. He was 
aboard the transport “Bataan.” Mass 
occupation of shattered Nippon had 
begun. 

The crowning event of MacArthur’s 
career came on September 2, 1945, 
when on the steamship Missouri, for- 
eign minister Namoru Shigemitsu and 
General Yoshijiro Umezu surrendered 
the Japanese empire to the Allies. As 
the ceremony ended the sun _ broke 
through’ the clouds, as though God ap- 
proved. 

MacArthur is convinced that it is 
the duty of every citizen to defend his 
country. 

In a letter to President Quezon he 
wrote: 


“The inescapable price of liberty is 
an ability to preserve it from destruc- 
tion. . . . The keystone of the defen- 
sive arch in the Philippines is the 
trained citizen army. ... The object is 
to insure peace... a peace of self- 
reliance . . . a peace which upholds 
the Christian virtues and defies the 
threat of rapacious greed . .. a peace 
that will mean continued happiness and 
freedom of God-worshipping. and demo- 
cratic peoples. Without the stability 
of safety the very foundation of mod- 
ern civilization . . . life, liberty and 
the pursuit of happiness . . . become 
impossible.” 

In reply to clergymen who were 
opposed to national defense, MacAr- 
thur wrote: 


“To exercise privilege without as- 
suming attendant responsibility and 
obligation is to . . . proclaim willing- 
ness to see this nation perish rather 
than participate in its defense. The 
question of war or peace is one that 
rests under our form of government in 
Congress. . . . Congress voices the will 
of the majority whose right to rule is 
the cornerstone upon which our gov- 
ernmental edifice is built, . . . and is 
obligatory upon every citizen of the 
United States.” 


MacArthur’s hopes for the future 


were expressed in his opening address | 
at the Japanese surrender ceremonies. | 


He said: “We are gathered here, rep- 


resentatives of the major warring | 


powers, to conclude a solemn agree- 


ment whereby peace may be restored. | 


The issues, involving divergent ideals 
and ideologies, have been determined 


on the battlefields of the world and | 


hence are not for our discussion or de- 
bate. Nor is it for us here to meet, 
representing as we do a majority of 


the people of the earth, in a spirit of | 


distrust, malice or hatred. But rather 
it is for us, both victors and van- 
quished, to rise to that higher dignity 
Which alone benefits the sacred pur- 
poses we are about to serve, commit- 
ting all of our peoples unreservedly to 
faithful compliance with the undertak- 


ings they are here formally to assume. 


(Turn to next page) 
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& ncourage your loved ones in the regular practice of 
daily devotions by giving each member of the family his 
or her own copy of The Upper Room. 


Having a personal copy “personalizes” these daily devo- 
tions far more than where there is only one copy to the 
family. Try it and see! 


Where a member of the family is away from home, as 
at school or in the service, family unity can be sustained 
by all members reading The Upper Room each day, pos- 
sibly at a stated hour. 


Fortunately, the cost of this little book of daily devo- 
tions is so small that its “unanimous” use is within the 
means of almost every family. Also, the Pocket Edition 
affords a new handy size for easy carrying on the person. 


Note: The war-time “‘emergency edition” has been discon- 
tinued, and henceforth The Upper Room will appear in the 
regular format and also in the Pocket Edition for those 
desiring it. 

Send your order for the January-February-March issue today. Ten 

or more copies to one address, 5 cents each, postpaid. Single yearly 

subscriptions in U. §., Canada and Latin America, 30 cents, postpaid; 


four years, $1.00. Other countries, 40 cents; four years, $1.35. 
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‘If Thine Enemy Hungers, Feed Him 


by Wendell W. Cerna 


The author of this article is an engineer in the Hall Laboratories, 


Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. 


His observations have been made 


after a four-month’s mission in Germany for the United States 
government. 


O most Americans and many oth- 
ers, Hitlerism stands for much that 
is hateful in this world of ours. If 


_the other fellow has something you 
| want, take it, and if he objects, shoot 
~+ | or starve him and his family. If some- 

© | body doesn’t like it, blame it on the 
| Jews, the 
| Negroes, the Catholics, or any handy 


Poles, the Czechs, the 
minority group too weak to be a serious 
threat in fighting back. 

Hitlerism is a policy of being com- 


| | pletely selfish and immune to the suf- 
| ferings of all, even one’s own people. 


How else, except to save their own 
necks as long as possible, can one ex- 


| plain the exhortations and iron grip 
| by which Hitler and his cohorts held 
the German people during the last 


year of World War II, while their 


| | cities and homes were being blasted to 
| bits by bombing raids, the drowning in 


the last days in the Berlin subways of 


| 25,000 Germans by fanatical Nazi S. S. 


troops, because the people couldn’t 
stand the foul air and lack of food any 
longer and wanted to surrender the 


| city. 


. protect church, | 


rectory, convent and school grounds, | 


recreation fields and similar areas. 


Our catalog of “Anchor Protective 


| mans.” 


Fences’’ pictures many types and uses | 


of Anchor Chain Link Fence and shows 
exclusive Anchor features: Deep-Driven 
Anchors, which hold the fence perma- 
nently erect and in line in any soil; 
Square Frame Gates, amazingly free 


Terminal Posts and U-Bar Line Posts, 


which increase strength and durability. | 


Write for free copy of. Catalog No. 
110. Or let us send a trained Anchor 
Fence engineer—to give you the bene- 
fit of our half-century of fine fence 
experience. No obligation. Address: 
Anchor Post Fence Co., 6642 Eastern 
Avenue, Baltimore 24, Maryland. 


nchor Fence 


Nation-wide Sales and Erecting Service 





Right now we seem to be involved 
in another wave of Hitlerism, only this 
time it is “Blame it all on the Ger- 
Certainly, a lot of the Ger- 
mans carry the responsibility of heavy 
sins against humanity. <A lot of them 
also resisted Nazism and died or suf- 
fered in concentration camps for their 
efforts. I spent four months in Ger- 
many, from May to September, 1945, 
and saw both kinds. I also couldn’t 


fn sagging and warping; Square help but see that the average Germans, 


“the little people of Germany” so to’ 


speak, were decidedly normal people 
differing little from the millions of 
their first, second, or third cousins in 
America, and went to war when or- 
dered to do so by Hitler “for their 
country.” 

The major German sin consisted of 
letting certain industrialists and bank- 
ers, who were mortally afraid Commu- 
nism would sweep the country because 
of the hard times in Germany in the 
twenties and early thirties, maneuver 
Hitler into the chancellorship, from 
which he took over as dictator. After 
that, to oppose Hitler or Nazism was 
to be an outlaw, as many Germans dis- 
covered. They were pronounced out- 
laws and sentenced to concentration 
camps for such “crimes” as refusing 
to make religion secondary to the 
state, helping Jewish friends, etc. One 
German whom I interviewed had been 
sentenced to a concentration camp for 
refusing to give up his Masonic pledge. 
Another had been whisked away to a 
concentration camp the day after his 
engagement to a Jewish girl was an- 
nounced. It was even a serious offense 
to aid the families of the men sent to 
the concentration camps. Next door to 
our billet in Leipzig last May, there 
lived two thin German children, a 
brother and sister, who looked to be 
about eight and ten years old. I was 
surprised to learn that they were four- 
teen and sixteen. Their father had 
been taken away to a concentration 
camp before the war and rations for 
such “outlaw” children were small to 





Biographical Sermon for January 
(From page 29) 

“It is my earnest hope, and indeed 
the hope of all mankind that from this 
solemn occasion a better world shall 
emerge out of the blood and carnage 
of the past—a world founded upon 
faith and understanding—a world de- 


| dicated to the dignity of man and the 
fulfillment of his most cherished wish— 
| for freedom, tolerance and justice.” 


| holidays, 


MacArthur has a keen sense of God. 
In a Holy Day greeting to Jewish 
G. I.’s, he said: “The Jewish high 
Rosh Hashanah and Yom 
Kippur, with their emphasis.on the 


judgment of the Lord and of man’s 
need of penitence, are important ob- 
servances in this year when destruc- 
tion and devastation have reached such 
great proportions. 

“Victor and vanquished alike stand 
under the judgment of Almighty God. 
Efforts and sacrifices of these years 
find justification in a bright new 
world, and men everywhere must 
pause in humility and prayer before 
God. 

“Your ancient traditional high holy 
days are to all men a worthy reminder 
of him whose goodness and mercy €xX- 
tend to all mankind.” 
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say the least. Those who helped the 
children were likely to incur the dis- 
pleasure of the Gestapo, no slight of- 
fense, indeed. 

When we left Leipzig in June, just 
before the Russians came in, these 
children couldn’t hold back their tears 


as they told us their hope of coming to | 
America, the land of freedom, if they | 


ever had the chance. 


better than was indicated by the stories 
which were floating across the nearby 
Mulde River, which was then the 
American-Russian border zone. 

At Essen, in the heart of the Ruhr 
and the seat of the Krupp steel works, 
I talked with German women who 
served time in concentration camps 
because they refused to work in war 
plants. 
a Nazi bitterly denounced his fellow 
Germans because all of them did not 
back Hitler whole-heartedly and stated 


At Nulheim, also in the Ruhr, - 


We, in turn, | 
hoped the Russians would treat them | 


that this was the main cause of the | 


German’s losing the war. 


In Frankfurt, my billet was right | 


across the street from an American 
Red Cross recreation center, a place 


where our G. I.’s could get a “coke” | 
and a sandwich in the afternoon or | 


evening. 


Every morning I could see | 


a crowd of German children waiting | 
for the cleaning crew to dump out the | 


sweepings and garbage. The spectacle 
of children hungrily devouring scraps 


of food from a garbage dump is not a | 


pleasant sight. 


In Berlin last August, I saw old | 


women and infants who had gone for | 
as much as three days at a time with- | 


out a morsel of food. Maybe the old 
women were responsible for the war, 
but somehow I doubt it. Women didn’t 
have much to say about politics or 
government in Germany. At the chil- 
dren I just couldn’t point the finger 
of guilt, their only crime was that of 





being born Germans and no method | 
has yet been evolved whereby children | 
may select their parents and determine | 
their race, color, nationality, or reli- | 


gion. 

Yet, in the main, the Allied control 
policy for Germany makes no distinc- 
tion in treatment of guilty or innocent, 
except for a handful of the leading 
Nazis such as are being tried at Nurem- 
burg, but prefers to handle all Ger- 


mans, men, women, and children, as | 


guilty, on a large scale. The British 
people, who have as much cause as any 
to be harsh with the Germans have 
recognized this and openly criticized 
the policy in Parliament. The London 
News-Chronicle printed a column by 
its Berlin correspondent, 
Clark, who reported: 


Norman 


Faced with the prospect of a disas- | 


(Turn to page 33) 
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South Norwalk Baptist Church, South Norwalk, Conn. Architects: Cherry and Matz. 
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CHURCH FURNISHINGS 


beautiful, distinctive 
—and practical 


OU will find the precise and practical answer to 

the individual needs of your church—no matter 
how small or how large it may be—in the impressive 
designs of American Seating Canteens ecclesiastical 
wood furnishings. 

More than half a century of knowledge, experience 
and fine craftsmanship is your assurance of enduring 
beauty and quality in American Bodiform pews, pul- 
pits, p nee urniture, architectural woodwork, carved 
wood figures and other wood furnishings. 

American Seating Company’s Specialized Church 
Furniture designers will gladly provide helpful 
advice and assistance, without obligation. Their 
guidance will aid you in developing your programs in a 
way that will harmonize with the architecture of 
your church, and the character and tradition of your 
church services. Write for information. 
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Wilmette Parish Methodist Church 
Wilmette, Illinois 
Two campaigns $100,000 each 
to retire mortgage indebtedness 


IF YOU ARE CONSIDERING 
A FUND-RAISING CAMPAIGN 


CONSULT US 


A complete unified financial service from 
planning the program, organizing and di- 
recting the campaign to the collection of 
the subscriptions. 


Write for our church finance folder 


H. P. DEMAND and ASSOCIATES 


100 North LaSalle Street Chicago 2, Illinois 


















As motion pictures and related projects 
assume. increasing importance in church 
activities, DEVRY is ready with a 16mm. 
Sound-on-film projector that 
(1) safely projects BOTH sound and 
silent films; 
(2) shows BOTH black and white and 
color films without extra equipment; 
(3) affords portable PUBLIC ADDRESS 
SYSTEM—indoors or out through 
25-watt separate amplifier and 12’ 
electro-dynamic speaker. 
The new DeVRY projector is simple in de- 
sign... yet rugged and durable for sustained 
performance over years and years of constant 
use. You just can’t buy a better projector 
than a DEVRY. 


Rely on Us for 
PROJECTED TEACHING AIDS 


of all Kinds 





DEVRY TRIPLE-PURPOSE 
SLIDEFILM PROJECTORS 
for 2” x 2” paper or glass 
slides; single-frame slide- 
film; and double-frame 
slidefilm. Compact, sturdy 
—easily carried, 





DEVRY PROJECTION SCREENS 
—a complete line of glass- 
beaded Motion Picture Screens 
available in sizes ranging from 
30” x 30” to 20’ x 20’. 





DEVRY STEREOPTICONS 
show standard 3%” x 4” 
slides. Lamp capacity to 
1,000 wotts. Equipped 
with heat-absorption filter 
to give slides protection. 





MICROPHONES: high quality, rug- 
ged crystal microphones for, situa- 
tions where a public address system 
is desired —indoors or outdoors. 


y 


TURNTABLES: electric 
record players. Handle 
records up to 16 inches. 
Crystal pick-up. 33% and 
78 r.p.m. for recorded pro- 
grams and records. 


Write for NEW DEVRY ‘Aids Baus now available 
Audio-Visual Teaching Aids et. Also 
DeVRY Catalog - 16mm. Silent 
Films for ~~ ooranie No ng ‘No Obligation. 
REE. DEV Y CORPORATION. 1111 Armitage 
Ave., eos 14, Ill. Dept. CM-B1. 
Only 5-time win- 
mer of Army-Navy 
— **E’’ award for mo- 
wy a eee sound 
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Favorite Hymn of a Chaplain’s Wife 
by William Jj. Hart 


GROUP of ministers, having held 
a meeting for meditation and 
prayer, invited me to close with a 

short devotional period in which special 

reference was to be made to some 


| hymns which were much in use in that 
| time of the Second World War. A chap- 
| lain’s wife came to me at the close of 


the session, and said, “Next time you 
conduct a similar service, will you not 


| ask the company to sing, 


“Come! Peace of God, and dwell again 


| on earth.” 








The speaker was a brave, cheery lit- 


| tle woman. She had been presiding at 


the piano during the meeting, for she 
was a trained musician. Also, she was 


| the mother of three small children, and 


likewise a local preacher. Her husband 
was a chaplain with the armed forces; 
and she, when he went into service, was 
appointed as a pastoral supply for the 
small village church. Hence, assisted by 
a young school girl in the parsonage, 
she continued to look after her family, 
preach on Sunday morning, and do 
some pastoral work. Thus she was one 
of the many heroic women in the na- 
tion who, during those enxious days, 
rendered a particularly useful service 
to church and community. 


“Has this hymn any particular as- 
sociation with your life?” I later asked 
her in a letter. Her answer soon came, 
and was as follows: “It is a favorite 
hymn with me, partly because of the 
unusual and beautiful harmony to he 
found in the music, and partly because 
the words are my own prayer for the 
world, and also for myself now that my 
husband is serving as a chaplain.” 


Seeking information concerning this 
hymn I turned to Our Hymnody by Dr. 
Robert Guy McCutchen (The Method- 
ist Book Concern). There it was learned 
that the hymn “was written about 1928, 
when there was much talk about the 
peace of the world and a great desire 
for it amid the unrest of the nations.” 
The author, Miss May Rowland, sub- 
mitted it in manuscript to the commis- 
sion preparing the new hymnal of the 
Methorist Church, “and its inclusion in 
this book (1935) marked its first pub- 
lication.” 

Both the author of the hymn and 
also the composer of the tune (“Pax’’), 
Miss Lily Rendle are Englishwomen, 





The Methodist Hymnal). 








and each is a prizewinner. When Miss 
Rowland won a prize for her “Hymn 


for Airmen,” in a contest in which there 


were more than twelve hundred com- 
petitors, from all parts of the world, 
musicians were invited to submit tunes 
for the same. Miss Rendle was the win- 
ner, though The Hymn Society of Amer- 
ica again opened the contest to the 
entire world. Then it was (in 1928) 
that these two women learned that they 
both lived in Eastbourne, England, and 
within a mile of each other. Yet, rather 
strangely, they had never met. “Since 
that time their artistic association has 
been close.” (See hymns 57 and 556 in 
The first of 
these hymns begins: 
The day is slowly wending 
Toward its silent ending; 
while the second hymn opens with these 
lines: 
Where the great ships, passing, cleave 
the ocean wave, 
Where the lonely fishers nearer dangers 
brave, 
Where the stately fleets go swiftly out 
to sea: 
For all souls who voyage, Lord, we 


pray to Thee. 

World War II has ended. This is the 
last week of November, 1945, but Chap- 
lain Cobb has not yet come home. Soon 
will come Christmas. Wife and children 
hope that he will be home for that 
festive occasion. He may not. But the 
brave wife is prayerfully singing, and 
teaching the three growing girls to sing 
with her. 

Come! Peace of God, and dwell again 
on earth: 

Come with the calm that hailed Thy 
Prince’s birth, 

Come, with the healing of Thy gentle 
touch, 

Come, Peace of God, that this world 


needs so much. 
So attached has Mrs. Cobb become to 


the hymn that when her soldier hus- 
band resumes the pastorate, and she is 
relieved of her added responsibility, she 
thinks she will continue to nurture her 
spirit by singing in the home the song 
which wartime experiences made s0 
dear to her: 

Come! Blessed Peace, as when, in hush 


of eve, 
God’s benediction falls on souls who 
grieve; 
As shines a star when weary day de: 
parts, ; 
Come, Peace of God, and rule within 
our hearts. 
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If Thine Enemy Hungers 
(From page 31) 

ter overwhelming a whole nation, the 

Allied public health authorities are or- 

dering burgomasters to take measures 


, . Adding 
insuring the easy burial of the dead | 


in the winter. Graves are to be dug | 
now which men will not have the | — DIGNIFITED BEAUTY . 
strength to dig in a few months’ time. | a 

The London Tribune commented as | : 





















to the growing custom of the 


follows: 
What is happening now, after the 


defeat of Nazi Germany and the col- | , of f 
lapse of Fascism everywhere, is noth- | ta : a 


ing less than the transformation of a | 









large part of Germany, as well as Aus- | 


tria, into one huge Belsen. We are as| |. : 
efficient it appears, as the Nazis were— © . 
ordering the men to dig their own | eae 

| : 







graves before their energy is sapped | 
by hunger, cold, and disease. | 


Perhaps fortunately, many of the 
German children will not suffer long. | 


Over half the infants born in Berlin 
in August died at or shortly after 
birth. Not a day went by during the 
time I was in Berlin that I didn’t en- 
counter a funeral, usually a small box | Illustrated is the Will & Baumer 


for a casket carried by two men. En- | Sanctolamp Ne. 2 which is aveil- 
forcement of mass starvation and hard- : 
: able for churches only, as a me- 


ships hardly seems to be the proper : : : : 
means for convincing people of the morial or votive light. Write for 
advantages of American democratic Special Introductory Offer. 
ideals. 


The British are transferring some of 
their own meager stock of supplies to 
the British occupation zone of Ger- | 
many, in an effort to help stave off | 
mass starvation. this winter. General | 
Clay has requested permission to use 
excess American Army foodstocks in 
Germany to alleviate conditions in the 
American zone of occupation. Whether | 
the request will be granted has not yet 
been announced at this writing. The 
United Nations Relief and Rehabilita- 
tion Administration does not dispense | 
relief to any Germans, but is doing an | 
important and necessary job for other || : os 
nationalities. [be eee es ee ee Lee a 
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American religious and private wel- | 
fare groups requesting permission to | 
send food, clothing, and medical sup- 
plies into Germany for relief purposes 
have been denied such permission by | 
official Washington. No German, man, — — } 1) RAL 
woman, or child, deserves relief, seems 


to be the attitude. What an excellent Pl OTH R KS a 
‘ , om 


method of making Americans callous | = 
to human suffering. From such prac- | Béibde Stories Aliadegrisnlend tot in Color sal 
tices, ; it will be hard to awaken the | Cathedral Slides hold attention, quicken Bible interest, 
American conscience to any injustices | deepen spiritual life. The latest in Visual Aids—a com- 
to the Jews, the Negroes, or any other plete library for educational and evangelizing use. 
minority group. One can become quite | Helpful Study Manual free with each set of Bible Story 
inured to human suffering. The ghost | Slides. Investigate today. See your supply dealer or 
ot Hitiee mast be jolly indeed, with write for illustrated circular, gladly sent. 
“Hitlerism” still carrying on, even unr CATHEDRAL PICTURES, Saint Louis 
der American sponsorship. 
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Productive Pastures 
hn hiithest 2, Mkealean 














SERMON STARTER 
Wordless Wonders 


HE mystics have a word for it— 


and the poets, too. The word is 

ineffable. There are some things 
—the most real and precious things in 
life—that cannot be expressed in words. 
They cannot be weighed, measured or 
analyzed, and they cannot be put into 
speech. Even the masters of lucid, 
liquid speech cannot describe them. 
They are always beyond the capacity of 
speech. They are too wonderful and, 
because they are too wonderful, they 
are wordless. They are unutterable. 
They are ineffable. 

This is true of the influence of great 
music. It is true of the atmosphere of 
a Gothic cathedral with its winging, 
singing, aspiring arches. It is true of 
our feelings when “spring comes trip- 
ping over the hills,” as Seegar has ex- 
pressed it; or when we look at the 
mountains in autumnal fairyland—‘“a 
delerious riot of color such as no 
painter could imagine without courting 
madness,” as Maurice Maeterlinck has 
so aptly, and yet inadequately, described 
it. It is true of the pains of tragedy 
and of the ecstacy of triumph. It is 
true of perfect love—when an affinity 
of minds becomes a union of souls. 
And it is true of unclouded communion 
with God. The truth is that the best 
we know on earth—our richest, rarest 
experience—is always ineffable. It isa 
wordless wonder. 

Three times in the New Testament 
Epistles, and with the use of two closely 
related Greek words, have the inspired 
writers sought to indicate wonders 
which are too wonderful for words. 
They may be known, enjoyed, employed 
and, in a sense shared, but they cannot 
be expressed. 

1. The first is the wordless wonder 
of God’s providence and grace. What 
God has given, and gives, in nature, 
through human minds and, especially, 
in Christ, is unutterable. “Thanks be 
to God for his unutterable bounty to 
us.” II. Corinthians, 9:15 (R. A. 
Knox.) 

2. The second is the wordless wonder 
of spiritual mystery—the mysteries of 
love and life and the heavenly secrets 
of grace and redemption. “This man 
was caught up to paradise and heard 
sacred secrets which no human lips 
can repeat.” II. Corinthians 12:4. 





The Sermon Scrapbook which was 
for years edited by Paul F. Boller 
was discontinued with the Decem- 
ber 1945 issue. Productive Pastures 
is the title selected to take its place. 
‘The new department will be edited 
by Hobart D. MeKeehan, minister 
of the Abbey Church, Evangelical 
& Reformed, Huntingdon, Pennsyl- 
vania. 











(Moffatt.) 

3. And the third is the wordless won- 
der of the joy of personal salvation 
and of unbroken communion with God. 
“How ineffable your joy will be, and 
how sublime, when you reap the fruit 
of that faith of yours, the salvation 
of your soul!” I. Peter 1:8. (R. A. 
Knox.) 


POETIC PROPHETS 


The greatest prophets are poets too; 
and the greatest poets are also pro- 
phets, and the preacher can ill afford 
to miss fellowship with them. Such a 
man was William Blake whose biogra- 
phy, by Gilchrist, every preacher should 
know intimately. Just last week my 
friend, Harris E. Kirk, ,was telling me 
something of his own indebtedness to 
Blake. And, Dr. Kirk, in addition to 
being a very great expository preacher, 
is the kind of creative and contagious 
scholar who knows how to draw spirit- 
ual nectar from all the true flowers of 
history and literature. Of a different 
sort than Blake, yet scarcely less in- 
spired in his own mystical manner, is 
the poet-prophet, Kahlil Gibran. It 
was a great day in my life when I 
first discovered Gibran. It was an alert 
young preacher, Raymond C. Zechman, 
whom I first heard speak of Gibran’s 
classic, “The Prophet.” And it is to a 
parishioner, Mrs. Helen E. Gregory— 
a most discerning lover of great liter- 
ature—that I am indebted for my intro- 
duction to the spiritual and homiletical 
suggestiveness of the genius from Le- 
banon. Gibran is, I think, one of the 
more modern authors whom the 
preacher should know thoroughly and 
lovingly. In him is a deep, rich vein 
of living gold. 


From Gibran’s “Prose Poems,” and 
with the special permission of the pub- 
lisher, Alfred A. Knopf, I quote some- 
thing characteristically Gilbranian: 





“I heard a voice within the temple 
saying: 

‘All life is twain, the one a frozen 
stream, the other a burning flame, 

And the burning flame is love! 

Thereupon I entered into the temple and 
bowed myself, kneeling in suppli- 


cation 

And chanting a prayer in my secret 
heart: 

‘Make me, O Lord, food for the burning 
flame. 

And make me, O God, fuel for the 
sacr2d fire. 

Amen’.” 


SUGGESTIVE TEXTS FROM A 
NEW TRANSLATION 


Not since the appearance of James 
Moffatt’s translation have we had any- 
thing quite so provocative and illum- 
inating as The New Testament In Eng- 
lish, by Ronald A. Knox. Though based 
upon the Vulgate, the glory of the 
Greek keeps shining through and, in 
addition to our happy recognition of 
Monsignor Knox’s scholarship we must 
also be thankful for his literary taste 
and craftsmanship. May I suggest 
to the clergy several themes and texts 
from the new translation? 

The Message of True Life: “Go, he 
said, and take your stand in the temple; 
preach fully to the people the message 
of true life.” Acts 5:20. 

Mystical Union: “The man who unites 
himself to the Lord becomes one spirit 
with him.” I Corinthians 6:17. 

The Unmastered Light: “And _ the 
light shines in darkness, a darkness 
which was not able to master it.” St. 
John 1:5. 

Perverted Vision: “At present, we are 
looking at a confused reflection in a 
mirror.” I Corinthians 13:12. 

The Splendor-Slain: “At the sight of 
him, I fell down at his feet like a dead 
man.” Revelation 1:17. 


POETIC WINDOWS 
REVELATION 
“A star breaks, 
Ares down the night— 
Like God striking a 
match across the 
cathedral ceiling.” 
—Arthur Benton. 


REVELATION 


“And such a smile was burning in her 
eyes 
That with my own I seemed to touch 
the depths 
Both of my grace and of my paradise.” 
—Dante, concerning Beatrice, in 
IT Bello nel Vero. 
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EVENSONG 


“Let me sing a prayer of peace, 
A small white chorale | 
Which has somewhere lost in it, | 
Mistily, the thought of stars | 
Through an open window, | 
In a dark room, 
And dreams ‘coming in 
Just as the eyes are closed. 
Let there be no rhyme or motion in: it; 
Only few and slender things; 
Not quite yet nightfal!, — 
And the light from the Milky Way 
That makes no shadow, 
But still a gray faint glow coming 
through the window. 
Let there be also, as there must be 
somewhere, 
The great, kind, thoughtful feel of God, 
And knowledge as you go to sleep 
Somehow that things are good.” 
—Nathaniel Burt. 


QUOTABLE PROSE 
Our great problem of the new post- 
war age will be not how to produce, 
but how to use; not how to create, but 
how to cooperate; not how to maim and 
kill, but how to live—Robert A. Milli- | 
kan. 





: 2.2 | 

The lives and happiness of our chil- 
dren, as far as the mind can reach, 
depend on us today. If we succeed, 
posterity looking back will record that | 
this was indeed man’s finest hour.-— | 
Carl A. Berendsen. 

* * * 

Christian morality is qualified to sur- | 
vive because love and agreement, which 
unite men, are stronger than hate and 
fear, which divide them.—Ralph Bar- 
ton Perry. 

* * * 

All mankind is divided into three 
classes: those that are immovable, those 
that are movable, and those that move. 


—Arabian Proverb. 
* * * 





We must beware lest, having con- 
quered the bodies of our enemies, we 
now become poisoned by their ideas.— 
Ralph W. Sockman. 


* * * 








My old age judges more charitably 
and thinks better of mankind than my 
youth ever did. I discount idealiza- | 
tions, I forgive onesidedness, I see | 
that it is essential to perfection of any | 
kind. And in each person I catch the 
fleeting suggestion of something beau- 
tiful, and swear eternal friendship with 
that—George Santayana. 

* * * 

We appear to be adrift on a waste 
expanse of racing shadows; the only 
certainty left us is the principle of un- 
certainty, and the only permanent thing 
diseoverable is the law of imperma- 
nence—Paul Elmer More on Proust. 

* * * 

Love seeks no cause beyond itself and 
no fruit; it is its own fruit, its own en- 
(Turn to next page) 
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Productive Pastures 
(From page 35) 
joyment. I love because I love; I love 
in order that I may love . . . When 
God loves, he only desires to be loved, 
knowing that love will render all those 
who love him happy.—St. Bernard. 


FROM CREATIVE BOOKS 


Human beings are like sponges. Each 
human being can stand so much honor, 
as a sponge can hold so much water. 
Both quickly reach a point of satura- 
tion. When the sponge passes that 
point, it drips; when a man passes that 
point, the honor wears him instead of 
him wearing the honor. 

The proud person exaggerates his 
own personal qualities, talks about 
himself, his accomplishments, is jealous 
of everyone else—as if others, by gain- 
ing an honor, had stolen it from him. 
Associated with this is constant fault 
finding. 

The envious never know that their 
criticism of others is vicarious self- 
criticism; the man who criticizes an- 
other of infidelity, jealousy or pride 
is generally guilty of those sins him- 
self. Thus he projects to others his 
own faults and is judged in his judg- 
ment of others. Rt. Rev. Msgr. Fulton 
J. Sheen, Ph.D., in Love One Another; 
P. J. Kenedy. 


RACIAL DIFFERENCES 


The differences and tensions between 
Gentiles and Jews have not lessened 
in the last two thousand years. Today 
they are not merely one of the disgraces 
of our common culture; they are not 
the least of its perils. One of the 
causes of that conflict is the different 
construction put by Christian and Jew 
on the life of Joshua bar Joseph of 
Nazareth. Anything which will help 
Gentiles to understand how much their 
Christ owed to the Judaism of his 
day; anything which will help Jews to 
regard Joshua as great with all the 
greatness of their beloved prophets, 
may do something, however slight, to 
help rid our civilization of one of its 
worst blots. And, should such a ‘mutual 
understanding be achieved, it might 
well do more for the world’s peace 
than any number of pacts.—Gerald 
Heard in The Gospel According to 
Gamaliel; Harper & Brothers. 


















WAR VS CHIVALRY 


Modern war and chivalry are utterly 
incompatable things. To infuse the 
spirit of chivalry into war, to Christian- 
ize war, would be to end war; as truly 
as when Paul unwittingly pronounced 
the doom of slavery in the ancient 
world when he bade his friend receive 
back the fugitive slave as a “brother 
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beloved.” The object of war is destruc- 
tion and nothing but destruction; any 
constructive results from it are remote 
and non-military—S. H. Mellowne in 
The Message of the Middle Ayes to the 
Modern World; The Lindsey Press. 


WAR WITH NO GOAL 


So far we have done, as a nation, 
little or nothing to resist our complete 
immersion in the dark flood of corporeal 
war. As far as the nation is aware, we 
have no goal, no purpose, save the 
destruction of the enemy. We are de- 
fending something, but we do not dare 
to think what it is, lest we should be 
paralyzed by the knowledge of our own 
inward contradiction. Consciousness, 
we dimly feel, might make cowards 
of us all. It might. But the cowardice 
of refusing to be conscious destroys the 
very spirit of man. John Middleton 
Murry in Christocracy; Andrew Dakers 
Limited. 


THE DOOR OF THE HUMBLE 


Saturday, the third of November, 
1917, the day of his death, Leon Bloy 
got up once more in the morning. He 
told his wife that he no longer suffered. 
But he had to lie down almost imme- 
diately. The day was peaceful. Little 
by little he fell into slumber, and 
toward evening, at the hour of ‘the 
Angelus, without a last gasp or death- 
throe, he passed through the Door of 
the Humble. Raissa Maritain in Ad- 
ventures in Grace; Longman, Green 
& Co. 

THE NEW IDOLATRY 


To educated persons the more primi- 
tive kinds of idolatry have ceased to 
be attractive. They find it easy to re- 
sist the temptation to believe that par- 
ticular natural objects are gods, or that 
certain symbols and images are the 
very forms of divine entities and as 
such must be worshipped and propiti- 
ated. Like drinking and prostitution, 
the primitive forms of idolatry are 
tolerated, but not approved. Their 
place in the accredited hierarchy of 
values is among the lowest. 

How different is the case with the 
developed and more modern forms of 
idolatry! These have achieved not 
merely survival, but the highest degree 
of respectability. They are recom- 
mended by men of science as an up-to- 
date substitute for genuine religion and 
by many professional religious teachers 
are equated with the worship of God. 
—Aldous Huxley in The Perennial 
Philosophy; Harper & Brothers. 
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The Power of the Lamb 
A Sermon by Frank HA. Ballard of London* 


And one of the elders saith unto me, 
Weep not: behold, the lion of the tribe 
of Judah. . .. And I beheld, and lo, 
in the midst of the throne and of the 
four beasts, and in the midst of the 
elders, stood a lamb as it had been 
slain.—Revelation 5:5, 6. 

WILL confess that this book of 

Revelation frequently fills me with 

perplexity. Faced by its strange 
symbols I am as bewildered as a man 
from the plains suddenly snatched from 
his low-lands and set down in moun- 
tainous regions where chasms yawn 
and thunder nevertheless. I open the 
book almost at random and read of a 
beast coming out of the sea, having ten 
horns and seven heads and on the 
horns, ten diadems, and upon the heads 
names of blasphemy, and I feel like an 
untutored critic in an art gallery where 
artists have drawn inspiration from 
ancient myths and classic poems. I 
cannot proceed without a key to the 
mysteries, and if I turn to the com- 
mentaries I may find difference of opin- 
ion as to which is the right key for a 
particular book. 


I have read enough about apocalyptic 
literature to know that some of the 
interpreters are wrong —especially 
those who find here in formation not 
only about the end of the world but 
about contemporary events—who used 
to identify the beast with the Kaiser 
and before that with Napoleon, and 
who probably identify him today with 
Hitler or Mussolini. That there is in 
the book a message for our time, I 
should be the last to deny, but if we 
are to discover it we must not indulge 
in bizarre speculations but enquire 
what the writer wished to convey to 
his contemporaries. One thing is cer- 
tain—it was a critical moment in the 


| history of the church, more terrible 


| than previous persecutions because it 
| was the settled policy of the State and 


not the mere whim of a half-mad Nero. 


| It was the imperialism of the times 


determined to blot out all who did not 
conform to the required emperor-wor- 


_ ship. And the writer’s purpose was to 
| encourage his fellow-believers to meet 
| the challenge with faith and courage. 


They could not meet force with force, 


| but they could suffer, and by steadfast- 


ness in affliction they must maintain 
the truth into which they had been led. 

It might have been expected that a 
book written in such a situation and 


*Since his last contribution Mr. Ballard has 
, been honored by election to the moderatorship of 
i the Free Church Federal Council. 


for such a purpose would be grim, if 
not even tragic, in its tone. Actually 
the Revelation of St. John the Divine 
is one of the most triumphant of books. 
There is anguish in it, and sometimes 
more than a suggestion of vengeance, 
but paeans of praise are continually 
breaking through, and the writer ends 
with a multitude that no man can 
number standing before the throne of 
God arrayed in white robes with palms 
in their hands. And we know that the 
white robes are symbols of victory and 
the palms indicate festal joy. 

In this fifth chapter the writer de- 
scribes the throne of God and the 
creatures gathered around it. He sees 
the Almighty with a sealed book in his 
hand, but, alas, there is no one in 
heaven or on earth able to open it. This 
makes the seer weep, until one of the 
elders tells him that the Lion of the 
Tribe of Judah has been found worthy. 
And as he looks—it reads like the ac- 
tion of the mind in a swift dream— 
he sees not a lion, but a lamb, a little 
lamb, and the lamb is wounded, as 
though it had been slain. More won- 
derful still, the lamb has seven heads 
and seven eyes, representing—so the 
expositors inform us—plenitude of 
wisdom and of power. And the lamb 
takes the book, and breaks the seal, 
and at that moment there are convul- 
sions in the world below. 


Now upon the precise meaning of all 
this I am not prepared to dogmatize. 
This, however, is clear, that the lion 
represents material power and _ ulti- 
mately brute force. That is’ why na- 
tions emblazon it on royal standards 
and heraldic shields. No one has yet, 
so far as I know, designed a national 
flag with a lamb in the position of 
honor. That might be suitable for a 
church flag or as the symbol of some 
healing or philanthropic society. It 
would be out of place. as a regimental 
badge or even in the austere precinct 
of a court of law. The lamb repre- 
sents meekness and _ gentleness—vir- 
tues readily associated with religion 
but not so naturally connected with the 
warrior or with secular majesty. It is 
natural enough when one like Jesus 
of Nazareth proclaims the blessedness 
of the meek, though even there sceptics 
will be found to object that they have 
not noticed that the meek do really 
inherit the earth. It is the man with 
a sharp and glittering sword who cuts 
his way through to the seats of power, 
and usually it is the meek and forgiv- 
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ing who are pushed on one side. No 
petter illustration of this could be 
found in the ancient world than the 
Jewish people whose little land had 


been occupied by masterful empires | 


and was at that moment under the firm 
heel of Rome. It seems just as true 
today that it is the lion that inherits 
the earth and weaker and smaller 
races that become the hewers of wood 
and drawers of water for the dominant 
ones. This is, indeed, a leading clause 
in the creed, not only of Nazis but of 
many who take up arms against them. 


The Strength of the Meek 


Is it not quixotic, even grotesque, in 
the light of recent experiences to talk 
of the meek inheriting the earth? 
That, of course, depends upon what you 
mean by meekness. If you mean iner- 
tia or anything like cowardly submis- 
sion the meek never have and never 
will inherit anything worth having. 
But that is not meekness as a Chris- 
tian proclaims it. Meekness, as we 
understand it, is contrasted not with 
energy and heroism but with haughti- 
ness of spirit. And the more you 
think about it the more clearly you 
will see that in the highest sense the 
proud and insolent cannot inherit the 
earth. They may march armies over 
it, they may starve the people and set 
up foreign governments in capital 
cities, but that is not inheriting the 
earth. The simple-hearted man with 
an eye and an ear for beauty, with 
reverence for life in mind and heart 
inherits far more even though he has 
not where to lay his head. It may be 
dificult for us with Saxon blood still 
flowing in our veins to understand this 
—much more difficult for us than for 
the wise men of India and China or 
the unspoiled natives of Africa, but it 
is true none the less. We are getting 
down to the less obvious but to the 
abiding realities of life when we see 
the lamb in the midst of the throne. 

But the most significant thing in this 
remarkable vision is not the lamb in 
the place of the lion, it is the fact that 
it is a lamb “as it had been slain.” 
We are here in the same realm of dis- 
course as in Isaiah 53 which raises 
sO many exegetical questions but 
never fails to find its way to the heart 
of man. “He is brought as a lamb to 
the slaughter, and as a sheep before 
her shearers is dumb, so he openeth 
not his mouth.” We are coming now to 
something deeper than the will to 
power. We are coming to that will- 
ingness to sacrifice oneself which runs 
all through nature and comes to its 
most perfect expression in the cross of 
Christ. We belong to a generation 


that has been taught that self-pre- | 


(Turn to next page) 
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are space-savers, too... they elimi- church proper, Modernfold doubles the 
nate the swing area of ordinary usefulness of space. For information, 
doors. write today. 


NEW CASTLE PRODUCTS 


1625 I Street, New Castle, Indiana 
Dealers in All Principal Cities in the United States 
and Many Foreign Countries 


Mpcclornfelil 
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. STEEL 
FOLDING CHAIRS 


Again 


e a 2 
in, Production 
Backed by the Same 


10-YEAR 
GUARANTEE 
Given Since 1925 


IS YOUR ORDER IN? 


WRITE 


CLARIN MFG. CO. 


4638 West Harrison Street 
Chicago 44, Illinois 








There are more Clu Steel Folding Chairs 


in Institutional service than any other make. 
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What Is 
Christian 
Civilization? 


By JOHN BAILLIE 
A constructive discussion 
of the historical relation of 
Christianity and civilization, 
of the Christian attitude to- 
wards contemporary civiliza- 
tion and the future of the 


West—by an internationally 
famous writer and _ theolo- 


gian. $1.00 


A Religious Book Club 
Selection 


Bringing Our 
World Together 


By DANIEL JOHNSON 
FLEMING 

“Dr._ Fleming sees through 
the difficulties to the basis for 
unity of nations and peoples. 
This is a wise and helpful 
book for all to read.”—Ran- 
dolph Crump Miller. $2.00 


AT BOOKSTORES 














Outstanding New Books 


7 


A Religious Book Club Selection 


The 


Christian Answer 


By PAUL TILLICH, THEODORE M. 
GREENE, GEORGE F. THOMAS, 
EDWIN E. AUBREY, JOHN KNOX 


Edited and with an Introduction by 
Henry P. Van Dusen 


“An authoritative contemporary an- 
swer to the secular attitude toward 
Christianity ... It 
finest sense, stated with a sincere hu- 
mility, and undergirded with a confident 
faith.”—The Chronicle. 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, New York 


is liberal in the 


$2.50 


Experience 


Worketh Hope 


By ARTHUR JOHN GOSSIP 


“An event in the religious 
world. These twenty sermons 
are a superb example of the 
finest possible Biblical inter- 
pretation and application.”— 
The Expositor. $2.00 


A 


They Found 
The Church There 


By HENRY P. VAN DUSEN 


“A convincing and timely 
apologetic for Christian mis- 
sions, based not on theory 
but on concrete fact.”—Fed- 
eral Council Bulletin. $1.75 





AT BOOKSTORES 


























The Power of the Lamb 


(From page 39) 


servation is the first law of life. From 
our earliest days we have had drilled 
into our minds phrases like “the strug- 


gle for existence” and “the survival . 


of the fittest.” We are at last waking 


to the fact that these phrases do not 
represent the whole truth. The instinct 
to defend oneself is very strong but 
also is the instinct to risk everything 
in the defense of others. You can see 
it in the mother dog that fights to the 
last gasp to defend her puppies, and 
in human mothers who not only endure 
the pains of childbirth but gladly give 
many years in unceasing toil for their 
children. Browning has a terrible poem 
about a Russian peasant who kills his 
wife because she cast her child to the 
wolves to save her own life. There 
you come to human nature in all its 
primitive savageness. Yet Browning 
makes you feel that there was a cer- 
tain rightness in it. No one, man or 
woman, who puts his own welfare 
above the good of his little ones is fit 
to live. 


Unselfish Service 


This is not a mere feminine instinct 
in contrast to the aggressiveness of the 
male. 


It breaks through everywhere, 





in all the great heroes of thought and 
action, and not least on the battlefield 
itself. Some of its instances are world- 
famous as when the chivalrous Sir 
Philip Sidney, wounded in the service 


of his country and dying in the flower 
of his splendid manhood, passes the cup 
of water to a soldier by his side, say- 
ing: “Thy need is greater than mine.” 
Much of it is unsung and passes almost 
unnoticed—like the letter written dur- 
ing the last war by a Welsh lad to his 
parents and found the next day upon 
his dead body. “I want you to banish 
all grief or sorrow for me and keep up 
your heads as the British parents,” he 
had written. “Show those around you 
that you can share the sacrifice, and 
show that it is as much your duty as 
mine to face the enemy and, if needs 
be, to sacrifice my life.” It is that 
which makes so moving stories of Arc- 
tic exploration and the best kind of 
missionary biography. When a man 
like Captain Oates stumbles out into 
the snow to lose himself rather than 
any longer to be a hindrance to his 
companions; when Father Damien, and 
scores of others whose names have 
never become famous, stoop to the low- 
liest service, court sickness and death 
rather than leave the needy untended; 
whenever we come upon such deeds of 





self-abnegation and mercy we come to 
a place where the critics are silenced 
and even the ribald do reverence. They 
are all illustrations of the lamb as it 
were slain; and as we ponder them 
and let their message sink into our 
souls we know that when we come 
there we come to the secret source of 
abiding power. Whatever place there 
may be for lions and eagles—and there 
must be some place since God made 
them,—the supreme place must ever 
be given to the greatest deeds of self- 
sacrifice. 

This is one reason why while the 
kingdoms of the earth which are based 
on brute force rise and fall, the king- 
dom of Christ lives forever. “I do not 
like your Jesus,’ said a Jew as he 
finished reading the second Gospel, “I 
do not like your Jesus, he is so stern.” 
We have often missed it because we 
have talked so much and sung so much 
about other things. But in part at 
least the Jew was right. There is a 
stern note running through the Gos- 
pels. Never has anyone else dared to 
make such demands upon his followers. 
There was a promise of reward to 
those who were faithful to the end, but 
he warned men that if they would be 
his disciples they must be prepared to 
take up their cross and follow him. 

(Turn to next page) 
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THE CHURCH and 
THE ATOMIC AGE 


will be the general topic 
at our Ministers’ Week, 
February 4-8. Outstand- 
ing speakers, courses on 
many subjects. Send for 
program. 





The Chicago Theological Seminary 
‘A. C. McGIFFERT, JR., President 
5757 University Avenue Chicago 37, Iinois 








The Power of the Lamb 
(From page 40) 
There have been easy religions, and 
even Christianity has been changed by 


popular preachers into horrid talk that | 
sickens serious souls. But Jesus him- | 
self challenged every man first of all | 
to count the cost and to realize that | 
if once he put his hand to the plough | 


he must never look back. 


But stern as he was with others he | 
was sterner with himself. He would 
turn aside from no duty, evade no chal- 


lenge, take no refuge in half-truths 


or easy compromise. And the darker | 


the path became the more resolute was 
he to tread it and never to turn aside 
to the right hand or the left. Long 
before anyone else suspected it he 
knew where it led—that it would lead 
him through loneliness and mockery, 
through the spitefulness of enemies 
and the weakness of friends, to Cal- 


vary. But he never thought of sur- | 


render and never lost: his self-control. 


And there he stands today, the man | 
of sorrows and acquainted with grief, | 
yet Lord of lords and King of kings. | 


In the mad struggle of nations there is 
no throne so secure as his, no word 


so mighty, no influence so penetrating. | 
“The Lamb of God that taketh away | 
the sin of the world,”—so his forerun- | 
ner saluted him; and through nearly | 























Our Christian Faith 
Walter Marshall Horton 


Deals with the essentials of a Christian faith which are grounded in 
sound Biblical scholarship and rooted in modern philosophical thinking 
about science, ethics and the nature of God, man, and the universe. Dr. 
Harry T. Stock, General Secretary of the Christian Division of the Con- 
gregational Christian Churches says: “Most books on theology are writ- 
ten for the graduate mind. But the layman needs a theology too—one 
which interprets the Christian gospel and the faith of the church, 


written in words that he can under- 
stand, and expressed in the language 
of inspiration and power. Dr. Horton 
has written such a book. It provides 
an excellent basis for group study and 
discussion.” 


Paper, 75 cents; Cloth, $1.75 


TheChureh 


Beautiful 
John R. Scotford 


A guide for church officers, commit- 
tees and laymen when 


ALTERATIONS or 
NEW BUILDING PROJECTS 


are under consideration. Time and 
money will be saved if this book is 
consulted before calling in architects. 
Features 75 photographs $3.50 


John Scotford 


Christian Voeation 


A Series of Thirteen Radio Sermons by Douglas Horton, William B. 
Lampe and Ernest Tittle, with a Foreword by Lyman Bryson 


Three most able and eminent religious leaders stress the idea that we 
are called of God to help one another and to do what we can, especially in 
the field of our regular employment, to improve the conditions of the 
world. Though published primarily for the listening public of the NBC 
Church of the Air, the edition of this book has purposely been made 
‘large enough to reach others interested in the subject. $1.25 





THE PILGRIM PRESS 


14 Beacon St., Boston 8, Mass. 
124 W. Fourth St., Dayton 2, O. 
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CHIME MUSIC FOR YOUR CHURCH TOWER 


twenty centuries the title has been | 


secure, and never more so than now. | 
His cross is the supreme fact of his- | 


tory, not merely because of the sub- 


sequent resurrection, but because there | 
on that cross men see the apotheosis of , 
sacrifice and the clearest expression | 


of divine mercy. 


See! from His head, His hands,. His | 


feet, 


Sorrow and love flow mingled down; | 


Did e’er such love and sorrow, theet, 
Or thorns compose so riclf#a crown? 


That cross is not, as mén then 
thought, defeat. It is not, as some 
would now make it, the supreme trag- 
edy. It is the Lamb as it had been 
Slain in no other place than on the 
throne of God. 





We announce with pleasure the production 
of an entirely new line of Chime Records, con- 
taining 140 familiar and favorite hymn tunes. 
These are recorded on improved recording ma- 
chinery by technicians skilled in the reproduc- 
tion of bells and chimes, and played by an 
experienced church organist. An entirely new 
set of Cathedral Chimes, which are unusually 
free from mechanical noises and wavering 
overtones, produces an excellent simulation of 
true bell or chime notes. These modern plastic 
pressings are noted for their durability, long 
life and quietness. 

Write for our brochure—On Wings of Sound—which lists 
these records, as well as our many “ELECTRON BELL” 
Amplifying Units. 


RIGGS & JEFFREYS, Inc. 


73 Winthrop Street 


Newark 4, New Jersey 
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Religious Thought 


The Meaning of Human Experience 
by Lynn Harold Hough. Abingdon- 
Cokesbury Press. 367 pages. $3.00. 


Here is an excellent, well-balanced 
presentation of the philosophy of per- 
sonal idealism. But this volume is 
more than a philosophical essay. The 
author seeks to bring into a coherent 
whole the significant aspects of many 
streams of thought, with special em- 
phasis on the Hebrew-Christian witness 
and the Greek tradition. 

This book is divided into four parts. 
The first is concerned with basic con- 
siderations such as the development 
of man from pre-historic times, prob- 
lems of knowledge and of being, and 
the speech and nature of the Ultimate 
Person. Part II deals with The He- 
brew-Christian Witness and presents a 
bird’s-eye view of. the contributions 
of the Old Testament worthies and also 
a portrayal of the Inescapable Person 
of the Gospels. There are discussions 
of religion as redemption and religion 
as apocalypse. Theology in its broad 
sense is defined as the queen of the 
sciences. Its place is supreme in a 
world of persons created and sustained 
by the Perfect Person. Part III is en- 
titled The Humanistic Tradition. Start- 
ing with an analysis of the outstand- 
ing insights of the Greek mind, the au- 


thor explores the contributions of crit- ’ 


ics, narrators, poets and biographers, 
concluding this section with a survey 
of the debacles that have taken place 
when Christian sanctions have been dis- 
regarded. The author declares, “His- 
tory is one long tale of the breakdown 
of state and of civilizations for lack 
of obedience to Christian sanctions.” 


In Part IV, The Evangelical Syn- 
thesis, the definitive interpretation of 
life in the Hebrew-Christian corpus of 
thought is united with the productive 
Greek tradition as well as with other 
tributaries, such as criticism, poetry 
and fiction. The author sees Christ as 
the center of all human thought and 
experience and Christianity as the clue 
to the understanding of history, litera- 
ture and life. Christianity transfigures 
ethics, sets morals to music and as- 
sures us of a heaven of eternal fellow- 
ship with the God of moral love who 
has come to us in Jesus Christ. The 
ultimate meaning of human experience 
is to be found when man regards him- 
self as a free mora] agent, accepts 
Christian standards and sanctions and 
and gives himself in loyal devotion to 
“the great Person who gave Himself 
for us and brought all eternal values 
to us in living experience.” 


This book is marked by outstanding 





breadth of scholarship and by remark- 
able stylistic excellence. Some may feel 
that here and there the treatment of a 
thinker or school of thought is a bit 
sketchy or that the author has not fully 
recognized the difficulties inherent in 
his personality philosophy. But all in 
all ths is a heartening and rewarding 
book. 
The author is dean of Drew Theo- 
logical Seminary. 
J.C. P. 


God in Us by A. Campbell Garnett. 
Willett, Clark & Company. 160 pages. 
$1.50. 


Dr. Garnett has written a_ liberal 
Christian philosophy of religion for the 
general reader. Jn seven chapters he 
seeks to answer seven questions: Have 
we outgrown religion? Where do we 
find God? Has mana soul? What is 
God like? Is God revealed in history? 
Is Christianity the final religion? 
Must religion be institutionalized ? 

A woman remarked to me the other 
day that these modern liberals would 
soon be attacking the Golden Rule! Dr. 
Garnett, however, is one liberal who 
not only places the general principle 
of “good will to all mankind” at the 
center of his religion, but practically 
identifies the principle with God. He 
finds this God in every human being— 
a something that “demands of us that 
we concern ourselves disinterestedly 
with the good of others.” 


This will to the greatest good is the 
source of our life as well as its con- 
tinuing guide. It has been a part of 
us from the beginning. In fact, the 
author finds “the origin of life in an 
act of will, responding to a feeling of 
something good and seeking to produce 
more good.” We are thus products of 
God’s activity, outgrowths of his life, 
and “he is active still within us, guid- 
ing us, admonishing us, using us, cheer- 
ing us with the sense of inner peace 
and strength when we are in harmony 
with him.” 


I would say that the entire book is 
a unique sermon on Paul’s text, “It is 
God that worketh in you both to will 
and to do of his good pleasure.” Paul’s 
Greek philosophy was inadequate to ex- 
plain what he had experienced to be 
true, but he was positive from personal 
contact with the God within him that 
“In him we live and move and have our 
being.” This is the God that is immedi- 
ately known to us—all other knowledge 
is by inference. 

Christ Jesus, according to the author, 
is the complete revelation of the divine 
urge to good will. He successfully 
demonstrated in his own human life the 
will to universa] good. To ignore or 











deny this will is to sin, which will even- 
tually damn us. We lapse into spir- 
itual inertia, and our soul all but dies, 
Jesus’ own unquenchable loving-kind- 


ness even unto the death of the cross 
is the power that will save us from 
such fundamental sin. 


Because this Son of God was daily 
consecrated to the complete will of God 
without exception and without limit, 
because he made this ideal the essen- 
tial, central and dominant theme of his 
moral teaching, and because he gave 
it at length the last full measure of 
devotion, he convicts us universally of 
this sin. Christ is, therefore, our 
saviour if the power of his devotion can 
bestir our souls to pay attention again 
to the divine will within. 


Such I believe to be the gist of this 
interesting and stimulating book. The 
author presents very simply his thesis 
that “the disinterested will to the good 
of others is the activity of God within 
us” in total disregard of the present 
pessimistic smear on human behavior. 
In human nature he finds the God who 
is closer than breathing. 

C. E. G. 


What Is Christian Civilization? by 
John Baillie. Charles Scribner’s Sons, 
1945. 59 pages. $1.00. 

Here is a book which is not only a 
stimulating refresher in church history, 
but also a challenge to the reader to 
get inspiration from his historical ob- 
servations to do something about our 
present civilization, if it is not to go 
the way of others. The author quotes 
the now historical words of Winston 
Churchill on the 18th of June, 1940— 
“The Battle of Britain is about to be- 
gin. Upon this battle depends the sur- 
vival of Christian civilization.” These 
he uses as the basis for three very valu- 
able chapters: (1) “The Historical Re- 
lations of Christianity and Civiliza- 
tion,” (2) “The Christian Attitude To- 
wards Contemporary Civilization,” (3) 
“The Future of the West.” Dr. Baillie 
has given here a gold mine of a little 
book, not only for ministers but for 
thoughtful laymen, who have civiliza- 
tion’s future welfare at heart. The au- 
thor is known to many churchmen as 4 
recent moderator of the Church of Scot- 
land, a former teacher in Auburn Theo- 
logical Seminary, New York, Emman- 
uel College, Toronto, Canada, and 
Union Theological Seminary of New 
York City. Dr. Baillie is now professor 
of divinity in the University of Edin- 
burgh, Scotland. 

A.S.N. 


(Turn to page 44) 
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THE 
SPIRITUAL 
» GODPEL 


CONTENTS 


@ WHY A FOURTH GOSPEL? 

@ THE SPIRITUAL GOSPEL 

@ GOD MADE MAN 

@ MAN MADE DIVINE 

@ UNTO THE END OF THE AGES 


new An interpretation 
of the Gospel of 
John that is en- 
lightening, practi- 
cal, reverent. 


The Gospel of John 
is the “greatest and 
most influential 
Christian writing of 
all time.”— The Au- 
thor. 


CONTEMPORARY 
sso GARD 


“It is packed with scholarly wisdom expressed 
in easily understandable terms. One who would 
comprehend its rich content will often feel im- 
pelled to halt his reading and meditate on the 
significance of many an illuminating sentence.”— 
Religion in the Making. 








In Him It Life 


CONTENTS 


BY ROBERT H. BEAVEN 


A FRESH APPROACH 
TO THE CHRISTIAN FAITH 


The key which unlocks the meaning of our 
Christian tradition is the experience of God 
to which men are introduced through 
Christ in terms of friendship and love. 
The appeal is to turn from preoccupation 
with the purpose of God to study the per- 
sonality of God. $1.50 


e Three Aspects of Man’s Approach to God 
e The Relevance of God to Man 

e The Will of God for Man 

e The Life of God With Man 

e The Life of Man With God 

e The Living Fellowship of Man and God 





OF THE WORLD 


MISSIONARY 
CRUSADE 


$2.75 
BY SHERWOOD EDDY 


“This is virtually a biographical history of the 
whole modern missionary movement. No one 
could undertake the writing of such a book 
with more zest or write it with more persuasive- 
ness than Dr, Eddy.’—The Christian Century. 


“Invaluable forleaders ‘To read it is to hear 
in missionary educa- a personal call to 
tion, teachers of courses moredevotedand more 
in world brotherhood.” fruitful service for 
—International Journal Christ." — United Pres- 
of Religious Education. byterian. 


Meditations 


FOR THE 


A gift booklet of six medita- 9 
tions especially designed for 
use by the sick. Ideal for 


the pastor to leave as a con- ; 
tinuing ministry after making 25 cents each 
a call. $2.60 a dozen 
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LAWRENCE E. NELSON 


A fascinating panorama of the far wanderings 
and mighty impact of the Bible on English- 
speaking peoples, this book surpasses any other 
in its field for breadth and liveliness of treat- 
ment. 


“The Bible is the “Its words are upon our 
most gadabout book lips; its cadences are in 
since time began.” our ears; its thoughts are 
The Book. in our hearts.'"—The Book. 





AT YOUR LOCAL BOOKSTORE 





Abingdon-Cohesbunry Press 


NASHVILLE 2, TENN. 














Wartime Mission 
In Spain 
By CARLTON HAYES 
The first fully authentic 
report of our policy in re- 
gard to Spain, from 1942- 
1945: a personal account of 
Ambassador Hayes’ role in 
ensuring Spain’s neutrality 
and aid to the Allies. En- 
livened by descriptions of 
the country and portraits 
of Hayes’ associates, it is 
a dramatic and _ readable 
story as well as* a sig- 





nificant document. $3.00 
The 
Snowden-Douglass 


Sunday School Lessons 


The 1946 edition of Dr. Ear] 
L. Douglass’ practical ex- 
positions of the Interna- 
tional Sunday School Les- 
sons is the 25th annual vol- 
ume in the series. It is now 
the standard work for Sun- 
day school teachers and for 
ministers in the preparation 
of sermons. $1.50 








The Coming Great 
Church 


By THEODORE O. WEDEL 


Believing that ecclesiastical 
isolationism, like that of 
nations, is doomed, Canon 
Wedel _ reexamines’. the 
Church as a corporate, his- 
torical and social fact, seek- 
ing a doctrine of the Church 
which will lead to Christian 
unity. $2.00 











When Life Gets Hard 
By 
JAMES GORDON GILKEY 
This stimulating book sug- 
gests ways by which the 
ordinary person can man- 
age the burdens which the 
war-years have laid upon 
us all, burdens which the 
postwar years will, for a 
time at least, continue to 
bring. $1.50 
At your bookstore 


THE MACMILLAN 


COMPANY 
60 Fifth Ave., New York 11 











Book Reviews 


(From page 42) 


Christian Missions 

An Outline of Missions by John 
Aberly. The Muhlenberg Press. 306 
pages. $3.00. 

Here is a most excellent study book 
for a class on missions, or a class in 
the Bible School. The book has grown 
out of a series of lectures given to 


theological students, yet the language 


and approach is simple, forthright and 
engaging. It has been thoroughly out- 
lined: first, there is a section called 


| “General Survey” beginning with the 


scriptural basis for missions, to post- 
apostolic days, to the periods the au- 
thor has set up, 313 to 500, 500 to 800, 
800 to 1500 and on to the modern mis- 
sionary movement. Both Catholic and 
Protestant mission endeavors are given 
interesting consideration. 

The second section of the book makes 
the approach by fields, beginning with 


| India and China on down to Latin 


| America. 


Each chapter is outlined into 


| methods, motives and results. 


The work is carefully annotated. The 
“Interpretative Statistical Survey of 
the World Mission of the Christian 
Church” prepared by the International 
Missionary Council for the Madras 


| meeting is used freely. 


There is a bibliography and reading 


| list appended of some 100 books and 


pamphlets. 
The author concludes with the mis- 


| sionary prospect, and what of missions 








tomorrow, and sees in pessimism itself 
a basis for optimism. The missionary 
movement itself was born in days of 
skepticism, and it is possible even in 
the description of this day for the 
whole church to give the whole gospel 
to the whole world. 


This reviewer urges study groups 
to avail themselves of the good mate- 


rial contained in this volume. 
I. C. E. 


Christ After Chaos by Bishop Arthur 
J. Moore, Board of Missions and 
Church Extension of the Methodist 
Church. 25c. 

This is one of the most remarkable 
summaries of the conditions of the 
countries of the world from the stand- 
point of Christian missions and post- 
war needs. The major fields are pre- 
sented with a chapter to each: China, 
Japan, Korea, The Philippines, Malay- 
sia and Burma, Europe and North 
Africa, Africa, India, and Latin Amer- 
ica, together with an_ introductory 
chapter on The Post-War Foreign Mis- 
sionary Task. _While written for the 
Methodist Crusade for Christ, and in- 
dispensable for the members of that 
denomination, it cortains information 
which should be understood by all oth- 
ers interested in Christianity and re- 
construction following the war. Each 
section follows this general outline of 
presentation: the country in general 


| with enough facts to make it under- 


stood, the status of Christianity there, 
Methodism and its work there, needs 
and plans for post-war activities. One 


| statement may characterize the book, 
| “Our willingness to make sacrifices for 
_ the spiritual welfare of people who 


have been our enemies will constitute 
an acid test of our faithfulness to the 
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essentials. of the Christian gospel.” 
M. T. 


Devotional 


Those of the Way by Willard L, 


Sperry. Harper & Brothers. 146 pages, 
$1.50. 

Dean Sperry of Harvard Divinity 
School has written an interesting and 
thought-provoking series of meditations 
designed for Lenten reading. Recog- 
nizing the need for personal repentance, 
he thinks that we must not again per- 
mit such to become sentimentally use- 


less. We must produce “works meet 
for repentance.” We must be Those 
of the Way. 


The author has used many inspiring 
illustrations, and particularly refer- 
ences to scripture and literature, to 
explain the Christian way of thought 
and behavior. The significance of this 
single word taken from the Bible runs 
through each of the _ meditations. 
Christianity is presented as “a more 
excellent way,” with a unique spirit, 
mode and quality. It has a beginning 
and ending in the plan of God and is 
not subject to man’s impatience or his 
“passion for speed.” Time, however, is 
both necessary and real, and like Jesus, 
man must be on his way “today and to- 
morrow and the day following.” The 
author warns against the seduction of 
the wayside and suggests that “it is bet- 
ter for a man’s soul to share the action 
of his time than to be merely a looker- 
on.” He calls attention to the parting 
of the way which leads to either life 
or death, and that one must move down 
one road or the other. “One thing a 
man cannot do about religion; he can 
do nothing about it.” 

Just as the original word “way” 
should be translated “a well trodden 
path,” so all of us should realize that 
our way of life is based on the usual, 
the customary, the traditional. Dr. 
Sperry even contends that Christian 
activities should be made as _ habitual 
as possible and that religion should be 
customary rather than incidental. The 
so-called narrow way is also acceptable 
to the Christian as the approach to that 
which is wide. As with the musician 
and athlete, so with the Christian! 

Likewise, Christians lift up their eyes 
unto the hills; they seek fellowship 
with the world of humanity through the 
mountain passes and over the highways 
that have been “exalted,” indeed, along 
“sky line drives.” Our “membership in 
the body of our total humanity” com- 
pels a long-range, world-wide view of 
justice. When in our thinking we have 
lost our way we must “commit it unto 
the Lord”; the way is not unknown to 
him! 

The author seeks to lure the reader 
along the way of sober reflection, to 
create a practical sense of guilt for per- 
sonal sins of omission, most of them 
due to lack of interest in other people, 
which in turn is based upon lack of 
knowledge. He wants not sentimental 
discussion and lip acknowledgment of 
sin, but “works meet for repentance.” 
Without works of sympathy and sacr'i- 
fice, we shall not be Those of hag 


Young People’s Prayers by Percy R. 
Hayward. Assoeiation Press-Revell. 82 
pages. $1.50. 

The idea that religion and living de- 
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pend upon each other, the author in- 
spired by a football star’s faith, has 
prepared this book of prayers for young 
people. The prayers are made to suit 
the acts, demands and choices of the 
daily life of the youth. Prayers that 
pear such titles as For the New Year, 
Steady My Tompcr, Save Me From 
Whispering, Show Me the Road Back, 
Clothe My Mind in Beauty, It Is Sun- 


day, Save Me From the Blues, When 
Others Drink, On Making the Team, 
I Am Leaving Home Today, Our Wed- 
ding Day Prayer, My First Day at Col- 
lege, My Graduation Day are intriguing 
and apply to the decisions and experi- 
ences of daily living. The words of 
the prayers are like pearls and poetry. 
The author has done a good book. 
Praise is also due to Chester Bratten 
who has done a good job in illustrating 
the prayers. The prayers are interest- 
ing and helpful to read. 
| OR? De 


The Bible 


Event in Eternity by Paul Scherer. 
Harper & Brothers. 234 pages. $2.00. 


A book by Dr. Paul Scherer is never 
a matter of slight moment to discrim- 
inating readers of religious literature. 
Although the present volume possesses 
the qualities which have caused the 
author’s other books to receive a wide 
reading, it is of a somewhat different 
type from its predecessors. According 
to the preface it has had a long and 
eventful history. The material was 
originally gathered for a series of 
week-day studies for the congregation 
of the Evangelical Lutheran Church of 
the Holy Trinity, of which Dr. Scher- 
er was pastor for twenty-five years. 
Later the studies were delivered as 
lectures at several conferences and in- 
stitutions. They are a series of inter- 
pretative, homiletical lectures based on 
the message of the Second Isaiah 
(chapters 40 to 66), sometimes referred 
to as “the Great Unknown.” 

The book is rich in excellent ser- 
menic material of a distinctively Bib- 
lical nature. Back in the days when 
George Adam Smith gave at North- 
field the substance of the lectures on 
Isaiah, since published in the Exposit- 
or’s Bible, Dwight L. Moody remarked 
that it seemed a shame to talk about 
two Isaiahs when so many people had 
never heard that there was one. In 
this connection Dr. Scherer says, “That 
we must continue nevertheless to do it 
I take for granted. The story of their 
gradual disentanglement is itself a ro- 
mance. The pursuit of that romance 
I must leave to you.” The homiletical 
part of Event in Eternity has for its 
background the Babylonian setting in 
which the Second Isaiah uttered his 
great prophecy. The chapters are in- 
terspersed with the complete Biblical 
text, which is explained with an un- 
usual degree of clarity. 

_ The outstanding value of this book 
Is the skill of the author in applying 
the noble, impressive, tremendously 
vital truths written so long ago by this 
prophet of Israel to the issues of today. 
The first two sentences of the book are 
illuminating in regard to its message: 
In all the critical periods of human 


history, the ancient prophets of Israel | 
(Turn to next page) 








A New Book by Hampton Adams 





Dr. Adams with his many years as a pas- 
tor in both large and small churches is 
exceptionally well qualified to write on 
this subject so vitally important to our 
future. You'll find “Calling Men for the 
Ministry” a challenging book you will want to read and ponder 
over many times. $1.50 
FOR YOUNG.MEN who might be persuaded to give very 
earnest thought to studying for the ministry. 

FOR PARENTS in order that they might stimulate the inter- 
est of their sons in a great profession. 

FOR MINISTERS whose responsibility it is, in the main, to 
recruit capable young men for the ministry. 

FOR CHURCH LEADERS who should promote interest in the 
ministerial profession among the young men of their congrega- 
tions by exalting its position. 

At Your Bookstore or 


THE BETHANY PRESS - ST. Louis 3, Mo. 











YOU OWE THIS 
HELPING HAND TO 
EVERY MEMBER 
WHO HAS WORN 
A UNIFORM. 


Bring them tack 
TO YOUR CHURCH 


Let the war veterans 
know that they are 
wanted and needed in 
your church, Make 
them feel the warmth 
of your welcome. 

Give each man and 
woman back from the 
wars a copy of GOOD- 
BY TO G.I. With that 
little book add an 


earnest invitation to 





come and worship with 
you. 


°‘GooD-BY TO G. I. meets a real need.”’ 


“The most practical book | be proud to give its return- 
have yet run across. | like ing sons.“—The Christian 
especially the emphasis Advocate. 

upon religion and making 
the ‘foxhole’ experience a 
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“Perhaps this reviewer's 
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Order trom 


lasting one.”—Chaplain 
Robert G. Geiger. 
kkk 

“With all our hearts we 
say, ‘Buy a copy of GOOD- 
BY TO G.I. for every man 
coming home.’ It is the kind 
of book a congregation can 


Your 


most significant comment 
on this important volume 
is his strong recommenda- 
tion to his own church that 
it be presented to every 
one of the service person- 
nel.”—International Journal 
of Religious Education. 
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Two Excellent New Books 
for Preachers 


Event In Eternity 


By PAUL SCHERER 


“This is a book with worthier things for 
me than illustrations for next Sunday’s 
sermon: here is an altar heaped high with 
the live coals of God. Put in your tongs 
and take for yourself what you will.”— 
THE LUTHERAN. $2.00 


God Is Not Dead 


By BERNARD IDDINGS BELL 


“This series of sermons is the result of an 
interesting experiment that is worthy of 
imitation by/other preachers . . . They pre- 
sent strong and uncompromising Christian 
principles.’—THE CHRONICLE. $1.50 
Two Recommended New 


Books for Lent 


Those of the Way 


By WILLARD L. SPERRY 


Recommended by the 
International Congregational Council 


The Trinity and 


Christian Devotion 


By CHARLES W. LOWRY 


The Presiding Bishop’s 
Book for Lent 


$1.50 
AT YOUR BOOKSELLER 


HARPER & BROTHERS 
49 East 33rd Street, New York 16 : 
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WHY I BELIEVE 
By E. FRANK SALMON 
“What you say to us in your sermons 
would be more helpful to us if we were 
first of all convinced that there is a God. 
Will you not tell us in plain simple _lan- 
guage why you yourself believe in God?” 
This book is published in reply to that 
challenge. Here is basic material to use 


for sermons. 
$1.00 
Postage 10c 


H. M. JACOBS COMPANY 
PUBLISHERS 
1907 Walnut Street Philadelphia, Pa. 


















































2311 South 7th Street 


NEW LIGHTING 
FOR CHURCHES 


At Low Cost—Direct 
From Manufacturers 


WRITE FOR CATALOG OF 
AUTHENTIC DESIGNS 


McFadden Lighting Co. 
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Book Reviews 
(From page 45) 


seem to acquire added significance and 
take on new urgency. Of none of them 
is this more true than of him whom 
many now assume to have been a kind 
of other Isaiah, an unknown poet, the 
spokesman of the eternal who sang the 
Lord’s song in Babylon, the distant 
scene of his nation’s captivity. “Dr. 
Scherer does not overwork the idea of 
the historical parallel, but no one can 
read his interpretations without being 
impressed with the fact that the proph- 
ecy of the Second Isaiah has much in 


| it closely related to the deep, under- 
| lying needs and hopes of our genera- 
| tion. 


Occasionally there is an indirectness 


| in the organization of the subject mat- 


| in brilliant, rewarding sentences. 


ter which makes following the sequence 
of a chapter somewhat difficult. There 
is, however, a wealth of ideas expressed 
Few 


| will be satisfied with one reading of 
| this book. 








| Luckhardt. 


St. Louls, Missouri — 


L. H. C. 


The Gospel According to Gamaliel 
by Gerald Heard. Harper & Brothers, 
1945. 154 pages. $2.00. 

Only a sensitive, imaginative, mys- 
tical, penetrative mind like Gerald 
Heard’s could produce a book like this, 
and what a delightful book it is! It 
is for minister and layman alike. All 
will be enriched in the perusal] of it. 
The book is an effort to give us, 
through the mouth of the spiritually 
responsive and divinely alert Gamaliel, 
a graphic word picture of his impres- 
sions of the man of Galilee. His last 
chapter, dealing with Paul in his rela- 
tionship to Jesus Christ, and the effect 
of Christ upon Paul’s life, is a - 

A.S.N. 


More Than Conquerors by W. Hen- 
drickson. Baker’s Book Store. 285 
pages. $2.25. 

This is the third edition of this book. 
It is an interpretation of the Book of 
Revelation. The author declares that 
the Book of Revelation consists of 


seven sections running parallel, each” 


from the first to the second coming of 
Christ. He lists the seven sections as 
follows: Christ in the Midst of the 
Golden Lampstands, chapters 1-3; The 
Book With Seven Seals, chapters 4-7; 
The Seven Trumpets of Judgment, 
chapters 8-11; The Woman and the 
Man-Child Persecuted by the Dragon, 
chapters 12-14; The Seven Bowls of 
Wrath, chapters 15, 16; The Fall of the 
Great Harlot and the Beasts, chapters 
17-19; The Judgment Upon the Dragon, 
followed by the New Heaven and 
Earth, chapters 20-22. This is a unique 
arrangement of the book. 

The book shows scholarship, and 
while many would not agree fully with 
all the interpretations given, all will 
find much food for thought, and will 
discover much help in the volume. It 
deserves a real examination he all. 


H. J. 


Light on Our Path by Mildred Corell 
Association Press. 289 
pages. $2.50. 

This is a book of Old Testament 
stories for boys and girls. It was writ- 
ten by one who has had a wide expe- 
rience in the field of religious educa- 







tion, and is well qualified to produce 
such a book. These stories have all 
been given in practical religious edu- 
cation classes. 

Keeping true to the Bible, yet filling 
the stories with freshness and new 
vitality, the author presents them so 
that they are easily understood. These 
stories are especially adaptable to in- 
termediate ages. A good intermediate 
superintendent could take this volume 
and give most excellent instruction to 
the pupils. This book should be in the 
hands of all workers with teen age 


pupils. 
A. H. J. 


Sermons 


The Supreme Possession by G. Ray 
Jordan. Abingdon-Cokesbury Press, 
187 pages. $1.50. 


Here is a volume of sermons from 
the one who knows how to preach. This 
reviewer has heard the author deliver 
a number of the discourses found in 
the volume, and with real pleasure. In 
this volume are fourteen well prepared 
sermons, full of life, inspiration and 
spirituality. The outstanding sermon 
in the book is “It Is Later Than You 
Think.” It is a call for all to consider 
the passing of time, and to make the 
most of every day. 


These are all evangelistic messages 
and they are filled with great thoughts, 
and with material that is highly usable 
in the preparation of sermons, and in 
daily Christian living. Every minister 
will have a real inspiration by reading 
this volume of sermons. 

A. .. 3). 


Biography 
Distinguished American Jews edited 
by Philip Henry Lotz. Association 
Press, 347 Madison Avenue, New York, 

N.Y. 101 pages. $1.50. 


_This present volume presents short 
biographies of twelve Americans of 
Jewish ancestry. Dr. Lotz, Editor, is 
performing a great service in the pre- 
sentation of these volumes on Creative 
Personalities, of which the present is 
Vol. 6, especially in calling attention 
to the great contribution made by mem- 
bers of minority groups. If through 
these presentations, social justice shall 
be done and men banded the more se- 
curely in brotherhood, then this con- 
tribution is a most notable one. The 
characters selected for this volume are: 
Adolph Simon Ochs, Merchant of News; 
Lillian Wald, Crusading Nurse; Char- 
ney Vladeck, a Revolutionist devoid of 
hate; Rabbi Stephen S. Wise, Outstand- 
ing American Rabbi; Charles Proteus 
Steinmetz, Wizard of Schenectady; Fan- 
nie Hurst, Celebrated Author; Paul 
Muni, Master Character Actor; Yehudi 
Menuhin, Master of the Violin; Joseph 
Goldberger, Fighter of Pellagra; Car! 
Laemmle, Motion Picture Producer: 
Felix Adler, Founder of the Society for 
Ethical Culture; Louis Dembitz Bran- 
deis, Justice of the Supreme Court. 
The biography of Adolph Ochs tells of 
the opening up of a whole new realm in 
journalism and a new concept of respon- 
sibility. The story of Rabbi Wise 1s 
the story of a daring championship for 
an unmuzzled pulpit and a valiant fight 
for social justice. And, who can help 
but thrill at the marvelous story of 
Steinmetz with his misshapen body, 
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crooked back and twisted leg, who 
while with the General Electric Com- 
pany took out more than two hundred 
patents for electrical inventions. In 
these short biographies is to be found 
the spirit of a people, resolute, in- 
domitable and triumphant. A splendid 
book to have close at hand for ready 
reference. 
L.N. L. 


Children’s Books 


Sturdy Rogue by Magdalen King- 


Hall. John C. Winston Company. 215 
pages. $2.00. 
This exciting historical adventure 


will hold young boys spellbound. The 
story is about one Thomas Treludick, 
born in 1574 in Cornwall, England. 
When he learns his mother is to marry 
a second time, he leaves home and his 
adventures begin. Fate is kind to 
Thomas through all his adventures and 
brings him home to a happy reunion 
with his mother and stepfather. The 
book is strikingly illustrated, giving 
accurate pictures of the characters 
whom Thomas meets on his excur- 


sion. 
M.L. R. 


The Antique Cat by Bianca Bradbury. 
Drawings by Diana Thorne and Connie 
Moran. John C. Winston Company. 30 
pages. $2.00. 

One of the most lovable stories for 
children we have seen in a long time, 
the story of The Antique Cat is the 
story of Solomon, the cat from the 
“wrong side of the tracks.” When 
Solomon decides to better himself by 
moving over to Hamilton Street and 
makes the acquaintance of Serena, the 
beautiful antique doll, you’ll find your- 
self as interested in the outcome as 
the child to whom you are reading the 
story. 

The book is filled with superb illus- 
trations. It will thrill any child and 
one which will be cherished. 

M.L.R. 





PICTURE OF SOVIET PRODUCTION 

A record was set in the Ukraine re- 
cently when Sokolov, a bricklayer who 
is also an instructor of Stakhanovite 
methods, with the aid of three helpers 
laid 19,579 bricks in six hours and twen- 
ty minutes, thus doing 1,179 above his 
quota. He had an audience of over 150 
bricklayers, plasterers and engineers. 
Sokolov’s methods will soon be intro- 
duced into general practice throughout 
Russia. 





RELIEF APPEAL DRAWS WIDE 
RESPONSE 
Philadelphia—A newspaper appeal 
by the American Friends Service Com- 
mittee for relief to Central Europe 
made three weeks ago has brought in 
a flood of responses, Quaker head- 

quarters here announced. 

More than 13,000 persons represent- 
ing different faiths have signified their 
intention to cooperate, with only 20 ex- 
pressing disapproval of the drive. 


How te Bring THEM 
Back lo YOUR Church 


> eN see Complete Tested Program 
Meets This Urgent Need NOW! | 


With increasing numbers of servicemen and 
women returning daily, ministers every- 
where are dedicating themselves to the task 
of welcoming these Veterans back to Church. 
In this vital hour, quick action will insure 
that their religious consciousness will find 
full expression in Christian fellowship and 
the Church. But something more than the 
routine service must be planned. A program 
to meet this greatest need of our age should 
have interest, vitality and continuity to win 
it against the emotion-stirring showmanship 
of competing forces. 
































Complete Program Available At Cost 


The David C. Cook Foundation, chartered 
as a non-profit organization, has prepared 
such a program in cooperation with a large 
number of chaplains, ministers, Sunday 
school leaders, Christian educators, parents 
and service personnel. This complete pro- 
gram offers a well organized plan of action 
and all essential materials for bringing Vet- 
erans back to your Church. It is fully de- 
veloped, ready for use, saving hours of 
discussion, research and planning. Coupon 
below will bring Sample Kit by return mail. 


Official Photos 
U.S. Armed Forces 


Send For "RETURN TO CHURCH" 
Sample Kit Now! 


A Sample Kit Contains: 

%& A How To Do It Guide Book titled “How To 
Help Veterans Return To Your Church"— 
32 pages. 

*% Sample set of six pastoral letters with 
accompanying prayer cards. 

% 32-page Special Devotional Booklet for 
Veterans. 

% 12 pages of "Plans for Special Meetings." 

*% Sample of Special Church Bulletin Program 
Blanks in 4 colors. 

* Sample Recognition Certificate with em- 
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broidered Service Star attached. | 916-FA COOK SQUARE, ELGIN, ILL. i] 
* Se SS with embroid- 1 Veterans Return To Church Committee: Enclosed is 35c for 

which please send me one “Return To Church” Sample Kit 
The Sample Kit will be sent to you at by return mail. se | 
cost for 35c. If you like the program | Name } 
worked out in the Guide Book, and j 
decide to use the plan, the necessary | Address j 
materials will be available to you at 1 City. Zone. State. j 
cost. Plan now to bring returning I { 
Veterans back to your Church. | Name of Church i 
MAIL THE COUPON AT ONCE | Your position (Pastor, Asst., Supt., etc.) i 
. | ne eee een ee ee ee — a 


































° SOLID 
ennee sronze 72bdeds 
4 Once again you can use genuine ‘Interna- 


i : tional Solid Bronze — handsome, imperish- 
: able metal of the ages — for 


Wit SERVED IN THE 
foe wR WAR MEMORIAL PLAQUES 
HONOR ROLLS * DONOR TABLETS 
and other church purposes. 


ide choice of standard designs appropri- 
pre Bs church use. Or we will gladly me 
mit special designs and estimates — 
charge or obligation. Superb workmanship, : 
painstaking hand finishing, modest prices. 4 
Unconditional money-back guarantee. z 


Write for Free Illustrated Catalogue CM. 


INTERNATIONAL BRONZE TABLET CO., INC 
36 East 22nd Street, New York 10, N.Y. 
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A new, 
revised 
edition 
of this 
invaluable 
source book 
is now 
available at 
religious 
book stores 
everywhere 
















ENCYCLOPEDIA 
OF BIBLE LIFE 


By Madeleine S. and 
_ J. Lane Miller 


“One of the most valuable 
aids to teachers to be pro- 
duced in a decade...an enor- 
mous mass of information on 
almost every conceivable 
phase of Palestinian life.” 
—Christian Advocate 


Covers 1,694 subjects © 245 photographs 
b2 pages of maps © Five indexes 


$4.95 
At your bookseller 
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Pulpit Digest 


“The Minister’s Magazine” 


All material is written 
to help the minister— 
Sermons and many 
special features. 
e 
Send for free sample copy 
Dept. CM1 
PULPIT DIGEST, Great Neck, N.Y. 


Note: Sorry, no subscriptions 
will be accepted from other 
than Theological Students and 
Ministers, 
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From Magic Lantern to Modern 
Visual Aid 
by Elisha A. King 


This article by the veteran minister and writer from Miami, 
Florida, gives the story of the growth of visual education . 


through several decades. 


He has re-inforced his observations 


with data secured from distributors of slides and films. 


Y interest in visual aids for the 

church began in Sandusky, 
Ohio, in 1904. Before that I had 
played with the magic lantern. It 
may be said that I grew up with the 
development of the magic lantern from 
a plaything into the stereopticon and 
motion picture projector. 

My first attempt was with rented 
lantern and slides from Cleveland, Ohio. 
One Sunday evening I lectured on the 
Yellowstone National Park using beau- 
tiful hand-colored slides. At the con- 
clusion one man asked me if I had 
ever been there and upon telling him 
I had not he turned and walked away 
in disgust. But I improved on that 
somewhat by going to Scotland and 
bringing home many beautiful pictures 
of the country that I had made into 
colored slides and then I could say 
to anyone, “I have been there.” 

After my transfer to Washington 
State I continued the use of the stere- 
opticon by renting slides of the Under- 
wood and Underwood Company of New 
York City. These were mostly of the 
Holy Land with prepared lectures on 
Bible themes. I found one obstacle in 
the way because many people would not 
attend my Sunday night lectures. They 
had attended some “pictures” in the 
past that were poorly colored and they 
were afraid to expose themselves to 
mine for fear of having their aesthetic 
senses insulted. I found this out by 
calling on members of the local Art 
Club. I urged them to attend the next 
lecture and they did. They were pleased 
with the artistic quality of the Under- 
wood slides. 

I kept adding subjects to my slide 
library and in traveling over the state 
visiting our churches. I took along with 
me a slide container supplied with 
pictures illustrating the life of Christ. 
I gave this lecture many times in the 
churches I visited. Out of this experi- 
ence I came to believe that illustrated 
talks could be used for religious educa- 
tion but very few of the churches I 
knew anything about were availing 
themselves of these visual aids. There 
was a feeling of resentment sometimes 
when they were proposed because so 








many religious people thought that 
these mechanical aids were too worldly, 
not suitable for use in a church. That 
feeling has not wholly been dispelled— 
even now. 

My first introduction to motion pic- 
tures in a church was at San Jose, 
California where I found . installed 
complete motion picture equipment ex- 
actly like what was then in use in the 
motion picture theater. The operator 


was a member of the church, a shoe- | 


maker by trade and during his spare 
time wrote scenarios of motion picture 
plays and sold them to producers. It 
was a situation handed to me as the 
new pastor and I accepted it. Both 
slides and films were used. The church 
auditorium was packed every Sunday 
night and our pictures were religious 
and educational. 

It was only natural that I sought to 
introduce lantern slides and motion pic- 
tures into the Miami Beach Community 
Church. A gift from a friend made it 
possible to purchase a complete outfit 
and for nineteen years the Sunday eve- 
nings were used for educational pro- 
grams, not always pictures but fre- 
quently pageants and concerts. 

During those years on the Pacific 
Coast I edited the department of Meth- 
ods of Church Work in The Expositor, 
a preacher’s magazine, and during the 
eighteen years of my editorship I un- 
dertook to keep myself informed as to 
the use of visual aids in churches and 
Sunday schools. 

There seems to have been a partial 
slump in their use by churches for sev- 
eral years. It was partly due to the great 
advances made by the commercial mo- 
tion picture theater that also used beau- 
tiful lantern slides and films of edu- 
cational value. The churches could not 
compete so lost interest. But there was 
another reason. It was difficult to get 
the right kind of material for church 
use. A friend of mine in a large city 
undertook to build up a Sunday evening 
congregation with motion pictures and 
succeded in filling the large auditorium; 
but he could not get suitable films from 
the local distributors, therefore he se- 
lected regular theater subjects. He used 
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DIVINE INVASION 


Real Need in the Church 


to all pastors. 





A New Series of Lententide Sermons, Soundly Evangelical, 
Full of Stimulating Sermon Material and Filling a 





DIVINE@INVASION 


Sixth in a series of popular sermons for Sundays preceding and 
during Lent, Ash Wednesday, and days of Holy Week, Easter 
and on the Seven Words from the Cross. The contributors are 
all able preachers and the editor, Paul Zeller Strodach, is well 
known. The pertinence of these sermons to present day prob- 
lems and their evangelical note makes them doubly valuable 


MUHLENBERG PRESS, 1228 SPRUCE STREET, PHILADELPHIA 7, PA. 


Order from your bookstore . e ° D | Vi N E [ N VA S [ O N 
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the pictures to draw a crowd and con- 
ducted a brief religious service with a 
gospel talk. It required careful pre- 
views and editing and once he failed to 
pre-view a film and got himself into an 
exceedingly embarrassing situation. He 
said that the picture was entirely un- 
suited for a religious program. Thus it 
was that many pastors either did not 
introduce pictures or discontinued show- 
ing them. For the most part projected 
visual aids were not used in Sunday 
schools, though some of the larger 
churches did set apart one room in the 
church building where classes in rota- 
tion were shown missionary pictures 
of the projects of their denomination. 
In one large church I knew in Califor- 
nia they put on a motion picture pro- 
gram in the auditorium Saturday after- 
noon for the children. Admission was 
by ticket secured from the Sunday 
school and represented some excellence 
in their attendance and other things. It 
succeeded in keeping a large group of 
children off the city streets for a time, 
at any rate. 
Pictures Used as Entertainment 

Many churches used pictures as a 
means of entertainment and they did 
serve to build up large evening audi- 
ences. At a conference held at Omaha, 
Nebraska one year I took part in the 
discussion as to the value of such 
methods. Many reasons were given for 
their use such as these: the Sunday 
evening service being poorly attended 
the motion picture brought out cap- 
acity houses, the “collections” increased 
tapidly making it possible to pay for 
all the equipment and rental of films, 
and dispelled all criticisms of the board 
of trustees. It was a “going concern” 
sure enough and proved to be of great 


revenue value to the church. But we 
heard no reports of “conversions” (or 
at least not many). Of course it gave 
the preacher an audience to preach to 
and it was customary to conduct a de- 
votional service at the beginning and 
sometimes there was a ten minute gos- 
pel sermon. But it is well known that 
the mind retains ninety percent of 
what it sees more vividly and for a 
much longer peried of time than the 
things it hears. 

To meet these difficulties some pro- 
ducers began to make a better grade of 


religious and moral pictures including | 
biblical dramas and moral plays. I | 


used nearly all of these. One picture I 
will refer to because it made a tremen- 
dous impression on me. It was Kalem’s 
From the Manger to the Cross. I used 
it in San Jose, California and in Miami 
Beach in our church and in one of the 
motion picture theaters on “Good Fri- 
day”. It was produced by a company of 


actors from Jacksonville, Florida, pho- | 


tographed in part in Palestine. It was 
a silent film, of course. It represented 
early technique, not at all like the great 
sound picture of DeMille’s King of 
Kings. Both silent and sound versions 
are renting now. But the prints of 
Kalem’s films simply wore out because 
of its popular use. 

Though I have been retired from ac- 
tive pastoral work for several years I 
have never lost my keen interest in the 
use of pictures in church work. But I 
began to feel that projected visual aids 
were not being used to any great extent 
in the churches I knew anything about. 
To satisfy myself and to be, perhaps, 
the means of disseminating informa- 
tion on the subject I wrote a series of 


(Turn to next page) 
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RAMBUSCH 
NAVE 
_ LANTERN 
XG-54 





Coaftsmanship 


and Correct Lighting 


Graceful form and fine craftsman- 
ship, coupled with the latest fea- 
tures of correct lighting make this 
lantern a favorite among clergy 
and church architects alike. If you 
have a problem in church lighting, 
send for a Rambusch questionnaire 
and let their engineers and de- 
signers submit suggestions without 


obligation on your part. 


RAMBUSCH 


Designers Decorators and (Staflsmen- 
2 West 45th St. ~ New York 19, N. Y. 

















THE CELESTE 
PIPE ORGAN 


Available now for contracting. 
Electric-pneumatic Organ—Ar- 
tistic Voicings—Console modern 
design. 

Also write us about our new 
Tower Amplified Chimes and 
Carillons. 


LOUISVILLE ORGAN CO. 
“A MOST COMPLETE ORGAN SERVICE” 
811 East Broadway Louisville 4, Ky. 


























THE BIBLE IN FILMS 


Journey Into Faith 

A Certain Nobleman 

A Woman to Remember 

Man of Faith 

No Greater Power 

We Too Receive 

Who Is My Neighbor? 

The Child of Bethlehem 

The Story of the Prodigal Son 


Hymnalogues in Color 


Three-minute 16mm films dedicated to folks 
who love to sing. Tremendous appeal to 
churches, schools and all other places where 
people get together. 


Slides and Projectors 
2”x2” Kodachrome Slide Sets 


8. V. E. Slide Film Projectors 
Spencer Delineascope 


Motion Picture Projectors 
Don’t buy your 16mm sound film projector 
before consulting us. 


Sunray’s Quality Film Library contains 
hundreds of programs to choose from. Write 
for our illustrated 16mm film catalogue. 


SUNRAY FILMS, INC. 


810 Film Bullding 2108 Payne Avenue 
MAin 7376 Cleveland 14, Ohio 


WE BUY, SELL, EXCHANGE 
MOTION PICTURE EQUIPMENT 














Shall Know 
the Truth 





and the Truth Shall Make You Free” 


Standard’s Lessons 


are TRUE-10-THE-BIBLE 


Before it can achieve political freedom, the 
world must be free spiritually. This is notimeto 
compromise on religion. Standard’s lessons 
without apology teach Jesus as the only begot- 
ten Son of God, the Bible as the divinely re- 
vealed Word of God. Closely Graded Lessons 
for Beginners to Young People, and Interna- 
tional Improved Uniform for all grades. Write 
for free Prospectus on Closely Graded, and 
full information on Uniform. Name department 
in which interested. Address Desk CM-I. 


The Standard Publishing Co. 


Cincinnati 3, Ohio 









8th and Cutter Streets, 
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From Magic Lantern to Visual Aid 
(From page 49) 
letters to the men I used to know who 
are still in the business of producing 
and selling such aids, and to others 
engaged as leaders in the field of reli- 
gious education. I asked this question: 
“Are visual educational aids used in 
churches as much now as ten years 
ago?” I received fifteen or more re- 
plies from various parts of the United 
States and I became aware of a new 
world of interest among producers, dis- 
tributors and leaders in churches. 
Harry T. Stock, General Secretary of 
Christian Education of the Congrega- 
tional Christian churches wrote, “There 
is a mounting interest in the use of 
visual aids. We have just employed a 
capable man whose entire time will be 
given to this matter. Last summer the 


International Council of Religious Edu-. 


cation conducted a ‘work-shop’ at which 
eighteen carefully selected men attend- 
ed. Each of them represented a State 
Committee in the middle west. As a 
result of this great progress in the pro- 
motion of this type of material has 
been made.” I quote him at length 
because his statement is much like 
others. 
The Distributors Speak 

Bertram Willoughby, president of 
Ideal Pictures, in Chicago, is now oper- 


‘ ating twelve offices throughout the 





United States and has been in the busi- 
ness for many years. In his reply to 
my question he says, in part, “Churches 
and Sunday schools are using far more 
visual aids than they did ten or fifteen 
years ago. There has been a great in- 
crease in the use of motion pictures, 
primarily because we have far more re- 
ligious pictures on the market and there 
seems to be a steady stream of pro- 
duction.” E. A. Ryan, manager of Ryan 
Lantern Slide service, Davenport, Iowa 
writes at length. His personal experi- 
ence in the business dates back twenty 
years. “We have just completed,” he 
writes, “a cycle within the last few 
years. In other words, there was a 
very sincere effort on the part of the 
church and Sunday school to make use 
of projected visual aids but they were 
very definitely handicapped with the 
type of material that was available at 
that time. And as a natural result the 
whole proposition more-or-less ‘died’ a 
natural death.” 

A new day for visual aids has ar- 
rived. It is partly—perhaps largely—- 
on account of a new invention. “The 
old fashioned glass slide seems to be 
out of date’, says Mr. Willoughby. 
“They are now using the 2x2 Koda- 
chrome slides and a better grade of 
slides.” Mr. Ryan makes reference to 
his new plan of “Picture Sermons” and 





John W. Gable of Richmond, Illinois, 
says, “The sound motion picture and 
the kodachrome slides are becoming 
most popular.” The kodachrome slide 
is colored photography. It is very 
small and a whole set of slides weighs 
very little. Projectors for these slides 
are small compared with the usual 
stereopticon. And the daylight screen is 
easily set up making this combination 
very useful for a classroom, a smal] 
auditorium or the home. There has 
been a great advance in stereopticons 
with attachments for showing smaller 
slides. All along the line projected 
visual aids are coming into their own. 
Everyone of the writers in answer to 
my question says, as Mr. Crakes of the 
De Vry Corporation “There is a steady 
increase in their use.” “I can say from 
my own experience,” says James K. 
Friedrich of Cathedral Films, Holly- 
wood, California, “the use of visual aids 
is many times greater than it has been 
before.” 

Another reason for the more extend- 
ed use of pictures is because “Film- 
slide” is so convenient. A filmslide con- 
taining fifty frames weighs only a few 
ounces and is reasonable in price. 
They are not rented but sold outright 
making it possible for a church or Sun- 
day school to acquire their own libra- 
ries of films. Mr. Riley of New York 
says, “We are coming into an_ era 
when it will be possible to obtain New 
Testament kodachrome slides all taken 
from life and they will be very popu- 
lee.” 

In my research for information I 
came upon an announcement of “Scrip- 
ture Visualized” by C. O. Baptista Films 
of Chicago. He presents “the old gos- 
pel in modern technique.” The films 
constitute a complete service with at- 
tractive music, solos, duets, violin and 
the guitar, dialogs and Christian testi- 
monies. It represents fundamentalist 
teaching and is strictly evangelistic. It 
is called by users the “greatest advance 
in evangelism of this generation.” A 
clergyman, a mission worker, a layman 
may set up his equipment, a talking 
motion picture machine and a screen, 
turn on the current and watch it per- 
form. “At the present time”, says 
Stanley P. Larson, “our films are being 
used by churches, Sunday schools, Army 
camps, Rescue Missions, Bible Confer- 
ences, etc. . . we hope to be able to put 
the languages of foreign countries into 
16mm sound gospel films. So far we 
have Spanish and Swedish.” 

There is in almost every letter I have 
received reference to the large use of 
motion pictures in the Army and the 
Navy for teaching purposes. When 
our men come home they will be a¢- 
customed to the use of projected visual 
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aids. Manufacturers of visual aids are 
planning for a great increase in equip- 
ment. The writers say that a large 
number of churches have already placed 
their orders for such equipment for use 
after the war, and as soon as more raw 
film is available. This ought to stimu- 
late pastors and laymen to consider the 
matter and prepare for the new era— 
the universal ministry of pictures. 

It ought to be said, I think, that the 
phrase “visual aids” conveys a better 
idea of what we are advocating than 
the old phrase “picture entertainment.” 
In the old days, as we have said, some 
pastors used pictures to draw a crowd. 
They wanted an audience to preach to. 
On the other hand pictures were used 
for educational purposes and some pic- 
tures have a story to tell on their own 
behalf—they carry a real message. 
Some years ago I traveled a great deal 
always carrying my camera and I had 
the pictures made into beautiful colored 
slides and used them Sunday nights as 
educational material and believe I was 
right in doing so. 

But visual aids as now understood 
really mean a method of supplement- 
ing teaching by textbook and word of 
mouth with attractive, informing pic- 
tures seen by the whole class at one 
time. We used to employ the Stereo- 
scope showing biblical lands and scenes 
and it was very good, but only one 
pupil could use it at a time. Another 
visual aid we have used was the re- 
fiectoscope that can show on the screen 
small prints, post-cards, museum pieces 
and even pages from a book. It also 
has a stereopticon attachment. 

Visual aids do not take the place of 
a teacher and certainly no preacher 
would let the pictures substitute for 
his own message in a service. He would 
use them to drive home his message and 
that means that he should study the 
pictures beforehand. Some of the new 
sound film pictures are messages in 
themselves and where given a seeing 
and hearing chance they make a won- 
derful impression. Even before we had 
the talking film we had the animated 
picture which I thought was a won- 
derful invention. 

Good teachers have always used some 
kind of visual aids in their classes as 
for example, the blackboard, bulletin 
beard, printed pictures, charts, etc. The 
introduction of projected visual aids 
will make the teaching more effective 
—more concrete and vivid. 

I have received a large number of 
catalogs and lists of visual aids, but 
I cannot in this article mention them 
all. But I must mention a few. The 
Society for Visual Education (100 E. 
Ohio Street, Chicago, IIl.) celebrated 
its 25th anniversary on November 19, 

(Turn to page 55) 











Rules for Good 
Church Lighting 


In lighting the church two principles 
should be followed: 


It Must Be Ecclesiastically 
Correct 


It must be in keeping with 
the dignity of the structure 
and the style of architecture. 


Lighting Must Also Be 
Correct for Seeing 


Novelty lighting fixtures con- 
form to these principles. We 
have in our files hundreds of 
designs to suit your require- 
ments. 


Write for Illustruted Catalog 


THE 


NOVELTY LIGHTING 
CORP. 


2484 East 22nd Street 
Clevéland, Ohio 
Established 1905 















































A COMPLETE VISUAL EDUCATION SErvICE 
FOR THE CHURCH 


QUALITY SLIDES 


2” x 2” and 314” x 4” 


PROJECTORS 


2”x2" © FILMSTRIP © 314”x4” © OPAQUE 
PROJECTION SCREENS 


Write for Information 
{No obligation) 


RYAN LANTERN SLIDE SERVICE 
DAVENPORT, IOWA 

















INCREASE YOUR TITHES AND OFFERINGS 


with “B & M” Loose Leaf Records 


The plan combines all the business activities of 
the church office in one simplified system. ‘“‘B and 
M” is a most complete line of church records and 
collection envelopes. Write for free samples. 


W. E. MANSFIELD & CO. 


Box 573 St. Joseph, Missouri 
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AUTOMATIC 
DUPLICATOR 


DELUXE—Open Drum Model 













plus 10% Federal 


$28.95 Excise Tax 


A limited number of automatics can be fur- 


nished each quarter. 

STENCILS (Postpaid) 
NEW “B” with cushions, qu........... $1.79 
NEW “B” TOP-PRINTED, qu.......... 1.95 
“BEST,” letter, qu. $2.40, US) ee 2.50 
“BEST,” TOP-PRINTED, qU...... 2.200% 2.75 


INK (Postpaid) 
BLACK, ECO, 1 lb. 80c; BEST, 1 Ib.. “SS 
FOUR COLORS, % Ib. 45¢ ; Denes « 
FOLIOS (Postpaid) 

Contains about 200 designs for churches.$1.25 
Miscellaneous designs for all purposes... 1.00 
PAPER 
Have a nice assortment. Send for samples. 
Send for catalog and Sample stencils. Dept. 3 


VARICOLOR DUPLICATOR CO. 


OTTUMWA, IOWA 

















“Only in Wicks” 
can you get Wicks value... 
and its only the finest. 


eSend for 
brochure 































CHURCH 
PAINTINGS 


MURALS and ALTAR 


JOHN KROGMANN, Artist 
356! West Fullerton 
Studio 7 
CHICAGO 47, ILLINOIS 

















VESTMENTS 


for Choir and Pulpit 
Hangings - Ornaments 
Supplies - Etc. 

ae Catalog free on request 


>A The C. E. Ward Co. 


New London, Ohto 


MENEELY 
BELL CO. 


22 RIVER ST., 
TROY, N. Y. 


| BELLS 
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ABIDING VALUES IN A CHANGING 
WORLD 


Abraham Lincoln as a young man, 
it is told, lived for a brief time with 
a devout but ignorant deacon. One 
night he was aroused from his sleep 
by a loud rapping at the door. The 
deacon’s voice cried out, “Arise, Abra- 
ham! The day of judgment has come!” 
Lincoln jumped from his bed and looked 
cut the window. He saw indeed a 
great display of shooting stars. But 
looking beyond them, he was reassured 
as he beheld the constellations, with 
which he was familiar, fixed and true 
in their places. 

In a world which is rapidly changing 
and which sometimes seems to be fall- 
ing to pieces, we need to center our 
attention on the eternal things which 
abide unchanged. Truth, righteous- 
ness, justice, love—these are like fixed 
stars. They are the same throughout 
all generations. They endure un- 
changed because they are a part of the 
nature of God. Faith in the Eternal 
gives a sense of security amid the fluc- 
tuations of time. Walter Dudley Cav- 
ert in Remember Now; Abingdon- 
Cokesbury Press. 


“I AM GLAD TO HAVE IT SO” 


On the night of April 14, 1865, 
Abraham Lincoln sat in a theatre box, 
happy and content. His long vigil 
was ended, the task of preserving the 
Union was accomplished. Already his 
mind had turned to thoughts of heal- 
ing the wounds which the war had 
caused. That morning he had said to 
“We must extinguish our 
resentments if we expect harmony and 
union. There is too much desire on the 
part of some of our very good friends 
to be masters, to interfere with and 
dictate to those states, to treat the 
people not as fellow citizens; there is 
too little respect for their rights. I 


| do not sympathize in those feelings.” 


But those generous sentiments were 
not to be carried out; that night John 
Wilkes Booth was to do his evil work, 
and the loss to the South was even 
greater than the loss to the North. 
But if Abraham Lincoln had known 
when he left Springfield, Illinois, what 
was to take place in Washington on 


| the night of April 14 as the result of 


his successful efforts to preserve the 
Union he still would have been satis- 





fied to have it so. St. Paul, in prison 
in Rome awaiting execution, could in 
the same spirit write serenely to his 
beloved church at Philippi: “Even 
if my life is to be poured out as a 
libation, as you offer your faith in a 
service of sacrifice to God, I am glad 
to have it so.” From Friends Intelli- 
gencer; Article by Bliss Forbush; 
Friends Intelligencer Association. 




















EVERYDAY RELIGION 


When one of our citizens rose in the 
presence of a great multitude to be 
inaugurated as President of the United 
States, he made two requests. He asked 
that his hand might rest upon George 
Washington’s Bible as he took his oath 
of office, and again that this Bible 
might be opened at the sixth chapter of 
Micah. That desire of his was more 
than a theatrical gesture. Called upon 
to stand in the place of George Wash- 
ington, he wanted to feel the shadow 
of that great American resting upon 
him. In the second place he wanted 
the blood of his heart to pound against 
the simplest and most practical defini- 
tion of religion ever framed: “What 
doth the Lord require of thee, but to 
do justly and to love mercy, and to 
walk humbly with thy God.” It is 
everyday religion, a creed and a pro- 
gram that one can carry with him any- 
where. Libraries of theology have been 
written, innumerable sermons preached 
in churches, but there is the essence 
of the whole matter so compactly pre- 
sented that there is no room for mis- 

























understanding. Carl H. Elmore in 
@uit You Like Men; Charles Scribner’s 
Sons. 







BEFORE THE SILENT FIGURE OF 
LINCOLN 


Be not conformed to this world; but 
be ye transformed by the renewing of 
your mind.—Romans 12:2. 

Several years ago there appeared on 
the screen the story of a young man 
who went to Washington determined 
that he would not compromise the high 
principles with which, he had left his 
home to enter the arena of national 
affairs. Because he stood like a rock 
for his convictions people tried t0 
break him, and almost succeeded. The 
most affecting scene in the story was 
that in which, defeated and sad, he 
packed his things to go home. But 
before he left he walked slowly down 
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the Mall and stood once more before 
the silent figure of Lincoln, who had 
not known the meaning of compromise. 
Then once more the young man raised 
his head to a hostile world and girded 
himself to go on with his fight. From 
To-Day; Issue by Stuart Nye Hutchi- 
son. The Westminster Press. 


THE LAMPLIGHTER 


The following quotation was part of 
a letter received by the employees of 
a hotel in Chicago: 


“A friend of mine, when he was a 
little boy, used to sit at the window 
every evening in the twilight and watch 
for the lamplighter. The old man al- 
ways came from the same corner and 
tigzagged his way down the narrow 
street, lighting the lamps as he went. 
He seemed as certain and regular as 
the sunset itself. To that boy there 
was something fascinating about this 
silent old man of the shadows. He 
never came to that street except at 
lamplighting time. He was too old to 
do other work, but his stooped shoul- 
ders, and white hair seemed to fit per- 
fectly into the picture of eventide. Now 
and then he would look up at the little 
watcher ‘in the window, but the boy 
never knew the lamplighter’s name. He 
remembers him now because wherever 
he went he always left a light.” 


It is a glorious occupation to be a 
lamplighter in life. And indeed all 
Christian workers can be lamplighters, 
leaving behind them wherever they go 
the light and blessing of God. It was 
said that men knew when the goddess 
came to Thebes, because of the bless- 
ings she left behind; we too can leave 
a blessing suited to the needs of each 
person and home we visit. The church 
holds the answer to all of men’s needs. 
Sidney W. Powell in Where Are the 
People? Abingdon-Cokesbury Press. 


THE MINISTRY OF SCRIPTURE 


Travelers in the eleventh century 
told of a remarkable tree at Tenerife, 
Canary Islands. Its vast foliage, they 
reported, reached far into the vapors 
of the upper air, so that when it was 
shaken its leaves poured down showers 
of pure, refreshing water. The Bible 
is like that. Its roots are deeply 
grown in human history and experience, 
proudly supporting its gigantic height. 
It rears its branches high into the up- 
per air, where the winds and dews of 
God play upon it. And today, as al- 
Ways, it rains down the grace and life 
renewal of God, copious spiritual re- 
freshment for men who live in a dry 


and thirsty land. From To-Day; Issue 


by John Oliver Nelson. The Westmin- 
Ster Press, : 
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FREDERICK G NECKER 
3401 BROADWAY, N- Y- C. 
BRANCH, BELLOWS FALLS, VT. 


DESIGNERS, DECORATORS & 
CRAFTSMEN FOR RELIGIOUS ARTS 


ALTARS & REREDOS, ALTAR- 
RAILINGS, CROSSES, CANDLE- 
STICKS, DORSALS, RIDDLE- 
CURTAINS. HAND- 
WROUGHT IRON 
GATES AND DOORS, 
LECTERNS, PULPITS, 
STAINED & LEADED 
GLASS, LIGHTING- 
FIXTURES, MURALS, 
DECORATIONS. <<. 


























479 Hymns,96 Page 
““Rids-to-Worship” 
Section. Only $90 a 
100,not prepaid 


























@ See this great hymnal 
which liftstheministry of 
music to new levels and provides 
service material in unparalleled abundance. 
Mail coupon for your Free sample copy today. 
Here is the hymnal that unites Quantity 
and Quality with LOW price as never before. 
First, it gives you 479 preferred hymns and 
songs that stir the soul and unite in worship ee 
the hearts of your people. Second, it provides 
215 Service Outlines, Scripture Readings, 
Litanies, Prayers, Choral Responses, Introits, 
Calls to Worship, and Personal Meditations. 

A compiete 


Acemetete PROVIDES A POST-WAR PROGRAM. 


Helps you to improve and vitalize your service program to fit conditions of 
the day. Despite the fullness of its contents, complete indexes, and many 
unique features the volume is compact and easy to hold because of quality 
materials. Send for Free sample so that you may see how perfectly it meets 
your needs, how valuable it will be in building up your work. Take advan- 
tage now of this Free offer. WRITE TODAY! 

BERR RBBB BERR REE 


S BIGLOW-MAIN-EXCELL CO. chicago si, titinci 


Chicago 44, I!1linoi * 
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EXCELL co. As new hymnals are needed in our Church please send me Free 
; sample copy of your ‘‘Inter-Church Hymnal’’—Two books in one. * 
' 5741-A6 West Lake St. Vein @thetes g 
; Chicano 44, Illinois Sarno Church Position 
as Address 





State. 





ion Membership 








Mail Coupon for §& ,,., 
carte al 
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INCREASE YOUR 
LENTEN OFFERINGS? 


Use these attrac- 
tive yet inex- 
pensive coin col- 
lectors in your 
church and Sun- 
day School. The 
artistic cover de- 
sign is printed in 
violet with the 
wording “My 
Lenten Offering.” 
These collectors 
should prove 
most helpful in 
making your spe- 
cial Lenten finan- 
cial effort a suc- 
cess. 

No.K-20—Size 3% 
by 5% folded, to 
hold $2 in dimes. 
Price: $3 per 100. 
No. K-40—Size 3%, by 614 folded, to hold $4 

in dimes. Price $4.75 per 100. 
ERNST KAUFMANN, Inc. 


7 Spruce Street 209 So. State Street 
New York 7, N. Y. Chicago 4, Ill. 




















Select MOORE Gowns and your 
choir will present an inspiringly 
beautiful a for years to 
come. Styles for adult, intermediate 
and junior choirs, in many beautiful 
materials and colors. Write for FREE 
Choir Apparel Style Book C-12, 
Budget Payment Plan 112, Pulpit 
Apparel Style Book CP62. 








E-R* MOORE Compacy! 


932 DAKIN STREET 425 FIFTH AVENUE 


| CHICAGO 13, ILLINOIS 


NEW YORK 16, N. ¥. | 











IPIPE ORGANS 


AUSTIN ORGANS, Inc. 
Hartford, Conn. 


Inquiries Welcomed 
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If it’s a Religious Book 
Try BLESSINGS 


Send for our Free Catalogue ef old and 
new books. Let your dollar buy double 
in standard and current religious writings, 
biographies, reference and scholars’ works, 
etc. We buy libraries and useful second- 
hand books. Write today. 


BLESSING BOOK STORES, INC. 
Dept. C.M., 63 E. Adams Street, Chicago 3, Ill. 








FOLDING GHAIRS 


FOR EVERY USE 
WRITE FOR DESCRIPTIONS ano PRICES 


BRUNSWICK SEATING CORP. {I 


LAWRENCEVILLE, VIRGINIA 














FRESHEN YOUR PREACHING WITH COR- 
RESPONDENCE INSTRUCTION. Practical 
courses in psychology, literature, theology, 
etc. Competent faculty. Individual instruc- 
tion. Reasonable. Write for further information. 


CENTRAL UNIVERSITY 


(Established 1896) 
Irvington, Indianapolis {, Indiana 
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G. I. Counseling 











The return of servicemen brings many counsel- 
ing problems to the pastor. This column is in- 
tended to bring authentic and concrete answers 
to questions which come to you. Leon R. Robi- 
son, Jr., associate minister of the Euclid Avenue 
Baptist Church, Cleveland, will study the prob- 
lem and advise the solution. In submitting any 
request be sure to enclose stamped, addressed 
envelope if you wish a reply by mail. 

A veteran in my congregation, twen- 
ty-five years of age, has a National 
Service Life Insurance Policy for 
$10,000 which has been in force for 
three years. He wishes to convert this 
policy into a permanent form of insur- 
ance. What are the conversion rights, 


and how should he proceed? 


HE National Service Life Insurance 

is Term Insurance written specific- 

ally to meet the hazardous needs 
of military life, at the lowest possible 
cost. Only the government can provide 
insurance at such a low rate. As orig- 
inally issued the National Service Life 
Insurance was based on the “five-year- 
level-premium-term-plan”; however this 
was extended to an eight-year term on 
all policies issued on or before Decem- 
ber 31, 1945. Thus at present this serv- 
iceman’s policy in effect three years 
will terminate with no value whatever 
five years hence. It is wise for him to 
convert his policy to one of the three 
permanent types of insurance available. 
Conversion Rights 


He may convert the term insurance 
in multiples of $500, to Ordinary Life, 
30-Payment Life, or 20-Payment Life, 
without medical examination. On these 
policies he may receive even if he stops 
premium payment after a few years, 
paid-up insurance and some cash ac- 
cumulations. In addition to this each 
has a loan value up to ninety-four per 
cent of the cash value of the policy. 
If this veteran chooses he may at time 
of conversion pay the added difference 
in amount between the term insurance 
and the permanent insurance, and have 
the policy as of the original date and 
age of issue. This creates immediate 
value in the policy. If he does not wish 
to do this he pays the premium for his 
age on the date of conversion. To illus- 
trate: National Service Life Insurance 
policy for $10,000 issued at age twenty- 
two, converted to 30-Payment Life at 
age 25: the veteran’s monthly pre- 
miums will be $16.70, payable for thirty 
If he converts this as of the 


| original date and age of issue, the 


monthly premium will be $15.90. This 
means that he will have to make up 
the difference between this latter sum 
and the amount he has paid monthly 
on his term insurance up to time of 
conversion. For example: he has paid 


$6.60 a month for two years and $6.70 
a month for one year. The difference 
between these monthly payments and 
the premium of $15.90 over this period 
of time would be approximately $230.70, 
If the policy is converted according to 
this latter plan the veteran will have 
only twenty-seven years to go in order 
to have a paid-up policy. 

National Service Life Insurance pol- 
icy $10,000, converted to Ordinary Life 
at age twenty-five, the monthly pre. 
mium will be $13.70. 

National Service Life Insurance pol- 
icy $10,000, converted to 20-Payment 
Life at age twenty-five, the monthly 
premium will be $21.12. 

If this veteran does not wish to con- 
vert all of his National Service Insur. 
ance, the balance may be retained to 
the end of the eight-year term, but not 
less than $1,000 may be converted. 


Procedure in Conversion 


In all matters referring to National 
Service Life Insurance, the serviceman 
must take the initiative. The govern- 
ment plan is not set up with an agency 
force, and therefore no calls can be 
made to encourage the policyholder to 
take the proper step or help him ar- 
range his premium payments or con- 
version. He must handle this himself. 
I believe it is worth mentioning at this 
point that it is important for veterans 
to make their premium payments 
promptly each month until conversion 
is completed. This should be done even 
though premium notices are not re- 
ceived. The Veterans’ Administration 
is frequently from one to_ several 
months behind time in insurance mat- 
ters due to the immense business being 
carried on. The premium due date is 
the date in the month on which the 
insurance became effective as shown on 
the certificate. The veteran’s check or 
money order should be made payable to 
the Treasurer of the United States and 
addressed to the Collections Subdivi- 
sion, Veterans’ Administration, Wash- 
ington 25, D.C. 


For converting to a permanent plan 
of insurance the veteran should use 
Insurance Form No. 358 which may be 
secured from the Veterans’ Administra- 
tion, Washington, D.C., or any of its 
field offices. 





BRITISH NOTE GROWTH IN 
GAMBLING 

London (By Wireless)—Britain’s 
dog-racing fans bet an equivalent of 
more than half the amount of the re- 
cently negotiated loan with America 
during the war years according to es- 
timates by the British Council of 
Churches.—R. N.S. 
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from Magic Lantern to Visual Aid 
(From page 51) 

1944, It pioneered visual aids in edu- 

cational institutions and in other fields. 

They have the greatest library of slide- 


flms in the world for both commercial 
and educational fields. They have done 
an outstanding service during the 
war emergency. It has a large li- 
brary of kodachromes and slide films 
of religious subjects. 

The Religious Film Association, Inc., 
with headquarters at 297 Fourth Ave- 
nue, New York, represents eighteen 
denominations that are distributing 
flms and other visual aids among their 
churches and Sunday Schools. They 
pretty well cover the important denom- 
inational families of the United States. 


A number of my correspondents have 
referred to a pamphlet entitled “Visual 
Methods in the Church” published by 
The International Council of Religious 
Education (203 N. Wabash Avenue, 
Chicago, Illinois. 35 cents per copy). 
This contains the information that one 
who is contemplating the use of visual 
aids in the Church should read. I found 
ina list of minature colored slides for 
Christian Learning in a publication of 
the Missions Council of the Congrega- 
tinal Christian churches (and I pre- 
sume it is available at any denomina- 
tional headquarters) a set of forty-nine 
black and white slides entitled, “Visual 
Aids and their Uses in Religious Edu- 
cation.” These would be of great value 
for a conference of teachers and offi- 
cers of a Sunday school. 


The July 1945 Directory issue of 
Church Management contained a twelve 
month’s study course which covers the 
entire field of projected religious visual 
education. It was prepared by William 
H. Hockman, director of religious edu- 
cation in the Lakewood Presbyterian 
Church, Lakewood, Ohio. That, to- 
gether with his larger brochure, “Pros- 
pected Visual Aids in the Church,” 
($1.00) probably are the first essen- 
tials for the church or minister who 
may wish to study this field. 



































ROME TAILORS SHORT OF 
MATERIALS 


Rome (By Wireless)—The most wor- 
tied group in Rome today are the four 
ecclesiastical tailoring establishments 
who must outfit thirty-two new cardi- 
nals but have enough material on hand 
only to fill a dozen orders. 


To meet the emergency, the Roman 
tailors have sent agents to the prov- 
inces in search of new material, and at 
the same time to induce relatives of 
deceased cardinals to part with at least 
@ portion of their robes.—R. N. S. 


























Daily Lenten Offering Box No. 


Size 
2 5/6x3 
inches 


Will 
Hold 
125 
Nickels 





Are You Interested in Increasing Your Easter Offering 
from 50 to 100%? 

Other churches have realized these increases by the use of this Daily Lenten Offering 
Box. The most effective method is to put the box in the home before the beginning of Lent 
(March 6), and have the family put the box on the table at each meal during Lent and 
place an aati in the box as a part of the table devotions. 

A ina is provided for the marking of an (X) for each meal during the Lenten Season. 


The boxes should be returned to the church on Easter Sunday. You'll be agreeably sur- 
prised at the results. 
SEND 6c FOR A SAMPLE BOX 


Price: 75c Per Dozen; $2.50 Per Fifty; $4.50 Per Hundred. All Postpaid. 


THE EVANGELICAL PUBLISHING HOUSE 


THIRD AND REILY STREETS HARRISBURG, PA. 










































Leave Your Children 
Thelr Mother's Time 
end Care... 


WITH ONLY ONE CONTRACT 
y/ Yoo a und 6 i) PROTECTION 


Chartered 1759 


FAMILY MAINTENANCE 







Founded 1717 <A ‘ 
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for any information chee! life insurance write... 


THE PRESBYTERIAN MINISTERS’ FUND 


ALEXANDER MACKIE, D.D., President 
The First Life Insurance Company in America—The Oldest in the World . 
Serving Ministers, Their Wives and Theological Students of All Protestant Denominations 


RITTENHOUSE SQUARE, PHILADELPHIA 3, PENNSYLVANIA 


B RETIREMENT INCOME 
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IQUOR SERVED. 
AT THESE HOTELS / 


NO 





There are members in your church 
who will wish to patronize “Dry Ho- 
tels.” We suggest that you pass this 
list on to them either by publishing it in 
your church calendar or by clipping it 
from the magazine and posting it on the 
church bulletin board. 


PHILADELPHIA 


ROBERT MORRIS—Arch and 17th Street. 208 
rooms—$2.50 up. In the heart of Philadelphia. 
Running ice water, private baths in all rooms. 
Banquet and meeting rooms. Louis E. Pike, 
Mgr. 

GOSPEL SOUND FILMS 
(16-mm. Motlon Pictures With Sound) 
Scriptures Visualized films are helping pas- 
tors and evangelists attain a more effective 
ministry. They can do the same for you. 
WHAT THE FILMS ARE DOING—Starting 
genuine revivals; leading children, young 
people and adults to the Lord Jesus Christ ; 
increasing interest and attendance in church 

and Sunday School. 

FREE PREVIEW SERVICE—If you have not 
seen a Scriptures Visualized film but have 
access to a 16-mm. sound projector, you may 
easily see one. Write us about our con- 
venient preview service. 

PROJECTION EQUIPMENT—We can _ help 
you get the sound projector and screen most 


suitable for your needs, at reasonable prices. 
Write us for particulars. 


Cc. O. BAPTISTA FILMS 
325 West Huron Street, Chicago 10, Illinois 























Metal Clergy Plates 


for Your Automobile 
75¢ each; $1.25 per pair 
Whittemore’s 


16 Ashburton Place 
Boston 8, Mass. 











VESTMENTS 


FOR THE CLERGY & CHOIR 


Pulpit Robes, Altar Hangings. 
Linens, Fringes, Brocades 


Sold by the Yard 
Send for samples & catalog 
J. THEODORE CUTHBERTSON 
21! South {7th Street, Philadelphia 3, Penn. 











© DESIGNS AND QUOTATIONS 
FURNISHED UPON REQUEST 6 


Pittsburgh Stained Glass Stutiog 


Warden and M¢Cartney Sts. Pittsburgh Pa. j 
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What Is the Army Doing to 
Denominationalism ? 
by Milton 2B. Crist 
This article has been in type for many months. Publication as 


originally scheduled was delayed because of a request from the 
office of Chief of Chaplains. It was felt that it raised undesir- 


able controversial questions. 


In giving it postwar publication 


we have not changed the tense of verbs. The author, a Methodist 

chaplain, has returned to civilian life. We feel that the observa- 

tions will be helpful to ministers who are seeking to serve the 
returning war veterans. 


AVE you ministers serving in the 
home churches stopped to con- 
sider what affect the war is hav- 

ing upon the outlook of tHe soldier in 
regard to denominationalism within the 
Protestant Church? In many ways the 
returning soldier is going to be differ- 
ent from the man who left your com- 
munity, and not the least of these will 
be his attitude toward denominations. 
For millions of Christian men and 
women serving in our armed services, 
worshipping God has become a reality 
apart from any denominationally named 
church. For one, they are a part of 
The Christian Church (and I do not 
mean the denomination by that name). 
Heretofore, they have worshipped in 
the Presbyterian way or the Lutheran 
way; they considered themselves a little 
different from the church of other de- 
nominations. But now their eyes are 
opened to the fact that they are part 
of a great Christian movement. And 
that movement is not the conclusive 
property of any one denomination. In- 
deed it is a prime factor in all denom- 
inations. 


One result of this experience is a 
finer appreciation of all denominations. 
Which means that, in the years follow- 


| ing the war, there will be a greater 


freedom of movement of members 
from one denomination to another. 
Ex-servicemen and women are going to 
attend that church which ministers to 
their need regardless what the sign on 
the front of the church says. The old 
saying, “Once a Methodist or once a 
Lutheran, always a Methodist or al- 
ways a Lutheran” will not be true. 
Men and women who have worshipped 
God in all sorts of places, under all 
conditions, with never a thought as 
to whether the chaplain was of his 
particular brand of Christianity, or 
whether the man on his right had been 
baptized by immersion or by sprink- 
ling, are not going to demand a certain 


denominational church, because it was 
the church of his father and mother. 
Their simple question will be; “Can I 
find fellowship with God, and with 
Christian men and women? Will my 
children be trained in the Christian 
way of life? That is all we ask— 
denomination does not matter.” As far 
as the returning serviceman or woman 
is concerned, every individual church 
will stand or fall on the basic test— 
Can the spirit of the living God be ex- 
perienced in this place? The follow- 
ing example of Christian fellowship 
without any thought of denomination 
illustrates what has been going on in 
literally millions of lives during the 
past two and one-half years. 

The C. O. of a neighboring unit in- 
vited me to hold a special departure 
service for his men, as they were leav- 
ing that night for France and actual 
combat. It is an experience I will not 
soon forget. At the close of the serv- 
ice I invited those who desired to stay 
for a communion service. A_ table 
covered with a sheet had been set up 
for an altar. The men were seated 
on the floor in a semi-circle before 
the lighted candles, the Cross, and the 
communion elements. About fifty men 
remained for this service, so I asked 
for two men to help serve. I sug- 
gested that perhaps some of the men 
had been elders in their home churches 
and had acted in this capacity before. 
Two men volunteered immediately. 
Just out of curiosity I asked them their 
denomination. One responded that he 
was a Presbyterian—the other startled 
me with the simple reply—“I am 4 
Catholic.” And so the communion 
service proceeded. I used the Methodist 
order of worship because I had enough 
copies to go around. When it came 
time to receive the bread and wine, 
my two assistants passed it to the 
men as I repeated the familiar phras¢ 
— “This is my body, broken for you— 
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NEW and USED 


Sound Motion Picture Equipment 
No Catalogs or Lists Printed 


Write us your requirements and we will 
promptly reply with proper material available. 


KING COLE SOUND SERVICE, Inc. 
340-3rd Ave. at 25th St. New York 10, N. Y. 
































PULPIT & CHOIR GOWNS ' 


Pulpit Hangings, Altar Cloths, 
Bible Markers, Communion Linens, 
Embroideries, Fabrics 
Custom Tailoring for Clergymen 


1837 west 1945, 


church and ecleray 


























131 East 23rd Street, New York 10, N.Y. 
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—=Church Furniture — 


Pews, Pulpits, Pulpit Chairs, Communion 
Tables, Baptismal Fonts, Folding Chairs, 
Sunday School Furniture. We allow for 
or sell your old equipment. 

Catalogue and details on request 


J. P. REDINGTON & CO. 
Department B Scranton 2, Pa. 
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@ Special Programs—Easter—Christmas 
@ Illustrated Hymns—Mission Stories 
@ Evangelistic Sermons—Bible Studies 
@ Life of Christ From Great Paintings 
Write for Free Catalog Today 


BOND SLIDE CoO., Inc. 
68 West Washington St., Dept. CM, Chicago 2 
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Loan Libraries Available to 


Clergymen 
hy dindld >, Malian 


The author, a Baptist clergyman, in an intensive study of the 
parables of Jesus, collected the following information on loan 


libraries available to ministers. 
tive. We shall be glad to 


° 
The Circulating Library for United 
Brethern Ministers, operated by the 
Bonebrake Theological Seminary, Day- 
ton 6, Ohio. 

A mimeographed list of books, ac- 
cording to subject, author and title, is 
available for loan to all United Breth- 
ern ministers. The list will be sent on 
request, with all rules and regulations. 
The borrowing period is four weeks. 
In ordering a book, please indicate first, 
second and third choices on a post card. 
There is no charge for this service. 
The seminary encloses a sticker to be 
put on the package when the book is re- 
turned. Only one book is available at 
atime. At present there are 312 books 
in the loan library, although there are 
over 17,000 volumes in the regular sem- 
inary library. The latter are not avail- 
able for loan. Address your communi- 
cations to: The Circulating Library for 
Ministers, care the Bonebrake Theo- 
logical Seminary, Dayton 6, Ohio. 

The Duke University Divinity School 


| Loan Library. 


These books are available to minis- 


| ters of all denominations in every state 
| in the Union. 


Printed lists of available 
books will be sent on request, with all 
rules and regulations. The lists give 
author and title. There are approxi- 
mately 2,000 volumes in the loan li- 
brary and books from the main library 
are also available to the ministers pro- 
vided that they are not on class reserve 
at the time they are requested. We 
would prefer that the ministers would 
limit their orders to the special books 
that are listed in their printed lists al- 
though this is not necessary. The uni- 
versity has more than 700,000 volumes. 


Procedure to be followed: 

1. Two books may be borrowed at any 
one time. 

2. The books are loaned for a period of 
one month. 

3. It is suggested that the borrower 
list several additional titles of books 
to be sent in case his first choices 
have already been loaned. 

4, The only expense is the payment of 
the return postage on the books. 

5. All requests for books should be ad- 





The list is, of course, not exhaus- 
have information of others. 









dressed to the Divinity School Li- 
brary, Duke University, Durham, 
North Carolina. 


Hammond Library of The: Chicago 
Theological Seminary, Library Exten- 
sion Service, 5757 University Avenue, 
Chicago 37, Illinois. 


The library mails books for a two 
weeks’ period subject to renewal of 
another week’s period. Books can only 
be kept for a total of four weeks’ period. 
Only three books can be loaned at any 
one time. Borrower pays postage both 
ways, payable when book is returned. 
A sticker is enclosed with the books 
loaned and it is to be placed on the 
package of books when they are re- 
turned. No printed lists are avail- 
able of all the books that can be bor- 
rowed. Lists on special subjects are 
compiled on request. More than 50,000 
volumes are available to ministers of 
all denominations. Ask for several at 
a time and those available will be sent 
along with a post card telling you what 
books are being sent and the amount 
of postage due. All requests for books 
should carry the address given above. 

The following list of books dealing 
with the Parables of Christ are avail- 
able for loan from The Chicago Theo- 
logical Seminary Library: 

Baldridge, Cyrus Leroy—The Para- 


bles Told to the People by Jesus of 
Nazareth as Recorded in the Gospels. 


Barnett, Albert E.—Understanding 
the Parables of Our Lord. 

Bugge, C. A.—Die Haupt-Parabeln 
Jesu. 

Dodd, Charles Harold—The Parables 
of the Kingdom. 

Dods, Marcus—Parables of Our Lord. 

Fonck, Leopold—The Parables of the 
Gospel. 

Franklin, 
Lord. 

Hubbard, George Henry—The Teach- 
ings of Jesus in Parables. 

Levison, Nahum—tThe Parables; 
Their Background and Local Setting. 

Long, R. C.—Stewardship Parables 
of Jesus. 

Maturin, B. W.—Practical Studies on 
the Parables of Our Lord. 

Robinson, Willard H.—The Parables 
and Metaphors of Our Lord. 

Robinson, Willard H.—The Parables 
of Jesus in Their Relation to His Min- 
istry. 


John—Parables of Our 
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Cadoux, Arthur Temple—The Para- 
bles of Jesus, Their Art and Use. 
Salmond, S. D. F..—Parables of Our 


Lord. 

Taylor, William M.—The Parables of 
Our Saviour. 

Weatherhead, Leslie D.—In Quest of 
a Kingdom. 

Buttrick, G. A.—The Parables of 


Jesus. 

Russell, Elbert—The Parables of 
Jesus. 

Ferguson, Alexander Brown — The 
Parables of Jesus and Their Rabbinic 
Parallels. 

Martin, Hugh—The Parables of the 
Gospels. 

Smith, B. F.—The Parables of the 
Synoptic Gospels. 

Kirk, Edward N.—Lectures on the 
Parables. ; 

Goebel, Siegfried—The Parables of 
Jesus. 

Bourdillon—The Parables of Our 
Lord Explained and Applied. 

Circulating Library, School of Re- 
ligion Library, Vanderbilt University, 


Nashville, Tennessee. 


The library contains more than 4,800 
books and others are being added daily. 
Besides these, the 26,000 volumes in the 
School of Religion Library are avail- 
able when not in use by.the school. 


Any minister of the South—irre- 
spective of denominational affiliations— 
who signs the application card is eli- 
gible for the service. The application 
card is as follows: 

I, a minister of the (Denomina- 
LES TII) eno 6 eae ee i, 
Church, hereby apply for the right 
to use the Vanderbilt School of Re- 
ligion Circulating Library and agree 
to comply with all its rules and 
regulations, to pay all fines, to make 
good any loss or injury to books in- 
curred by me, and to give immediate 
notice of any change of residence. 
Pe TS BIN siiiitaiintiderconsinn 
a ee TTR ee PEN 
Ee ee PTD 
A oe Phone NO} 2222222452 - 
Annotated book lists (including au- 

thor, title, publisher, date of publica- 
tion and short resume of contents), 
some printed and some mimeographed, 
are mailed regularly to all ministers 
who are active borrowers. Lists on spe- 
cial subjects are compiled on request. 

Ministers are invited to make sug- 
gestions for purchase. 

Borrower is asked to submit a list of 
Several books he desires, arranged in 
the order of his preference. He will 
be sent from this list the first book (or 
books) available, upon return of which, 
others will be mailed. 

Books may be kept for three weeks 
and are subject to one renewal upon 
request, if not in demand elsewhere. 
The only expense to the borrower is re- 
turn postage. Within the first, second 
and third zones (the 300-mile limit) 
this is only three cents for the first 
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pound and one cent for each additional 
pound or fraction thereof. A return 
address label is enclosed in each pack- 
age of books for your convenience. 


“Date due” at the library is stamped 
on a slip in the back of book. A fine 
of two cents a day is assessed for each 
overdue book. Stamps will be accepted 
in payment. These should be placed 
inside book pocket when returning 
book. In case of loss or damage beyond 
reasonable wear, borrower will be asked 





to reimburse library for such loss or Since 1876 

damage. Any minister interested may OVER 5000 SATISFIED USERS 
secure an application card by address- OF KUNDTZ QUALITY 
ing the librarian, Circulating Library, CHURCH FURNITURE 


School of Religion Library, Vanderbilt 
University, Nashville, Tennessee. 


The THEODOR KUNDTZ Co. 
1275 Main Street Cleveland 13, Ohio 
The following list of books dealing 








with the Parables of Christ are avail- 


able for loan from the Circulating Li- 
brary, School of Religion, Vanderbilt mia 
University: 





Dodd, C. H.—The Parables of the on the International 
Kingdom. 1936. ; 

Kirk, E. N.—Lectures on the Para- Uni form Lessons 
bles of Our Saviour. 1856. Union Lesson Helps offer sound, inspiring 

Morgan, G. C.—The Parables of the lesson expositions written by specialists 


for every ge group. Undenominational 
and uncontroversial with room only for 


Kingdom. 1907. 
Morgan, G. C.—The Parables and 


Metaphors of Our Lord. 1943. constructive truth, 

Thomson, W. H.—The Parables and Write for free specimens 
coe eee AMERICAN SUNOAY-SCHOOL UNION 
Jesus. 1931. 1816 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 








Trench, R. C.—Notes on the Parables 





of Our Lord. 1882, ee of th = 
ee aa tae = la for Tedep. SCHULTZ & P HELPS 
**Gmith, B,T.D.—The Parables of the PIPE ORGAN BUILDERS 


Synoptic Gospels. 1937. os 
Guthrie, Thomas—The Parables Read specialty. 


Modernizing any old style pipe organ our 
Enlarging, repairing, tuning and 


z voicing. 
i resent Day. 1866. 
- = — 7. the Voicing done by Floyd M. Phelps of twenty 
arnett, 3 x & years’ experience including several years on 
Parables of Our Lord. 1940. ; the world’s largest organ where originality 
Bruce, A. B.—The Parabolic Teach- and uniqueness was paramount. 
ing of Christ. 1898. A visit to one of our modernized organs so- 
Buttrick, G. A.—The Parables of licited: Only best of workmanship produced. 
Jesus. 1928. i a - Backed by forty-six years’ experience. 
Drummond, D.T.K.—The Parabolic / 
Teaching of Christ. 1855. ROBERT R. SCHULTZ 
Bangor, Pennsylvania Phone 404 








(Turn to page 62) 
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NO TIME 


Lge) READ? 


We read U.S., foreign peri- 
odicals, books, speeches; 
give you each week best 
anecdotes, illustrative stor- 
les,etc. For speakers,chair- 
men, ministers, educators, 
writers. Fifth year of pub- 
lication. Sub.,$5. Send $2 
for six months’ trial (26 is- 
sues). Money-back guar. 
QUOTE, Dept. F. Indianapolis 





















Steel Folding Chairs= 


Limited supply now available for early 
delivery. Form fitting upholstered back 
and seat. Rubber feet. 


Write for Details 


J. P. REDINGTON & CO. 


Department 90 Scranton 2, Pa. 











oO GOWNS 


for the 


PULPIT and CHOIR 
by 
EXPERIENCED 
CRAFTSMEN 





CotrellandLeonard, 
saamace 1832 


398 Broadway, Albany 1, N.Y. 


’ @QUALITY MATERIALS 
@DEIVENDABLE SERVICB 














Enhance your church 
service with a modest- 
ly-priced Webster- 
Rauland Sound Sys- 
tem. Write Dept. 8-s 





for full details. 
The RAULAND CORP. 
4245 North Knox Ave. 
CHICAGO, KL. 











SEE THE LINE 
OF 


FOLDING -AUDITORIUM— CHOIR 
AND SUNDAY SCHOOL CHAIRS 


/ ] 
Write {or Catalog aad Piices 


THE PEABODY COMPANY 
ym NORTH MANCHESTER, IND. 


GOWNS 


beautiful work, 
pleasingly low prices. Catalog 
and samples on request. State 
your needs and name of church. 


DeMoulin Bros. & Co. 
1161 South 4th St., Greenville. 111. 


Chair No. 75 
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Fine materiais, 
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A Great Commandment’ 
by Grederich K. Stamm 


ANY years ago Henry Drum- 
mond wrote an essay which has 
become a classic on The Great- 

est Thing in the World. It was based, 
of course, on the very familiar chapter 
written by Paul the Apostle which con- 
cludes: “And now abideth faith, hope 
and love, these three; but the greatest 
of these is love.” We have always de- 
clared love to be the essence of Chris- 
tianity. The word “love” is used more 
often than any other in the New Tes- 
tament, and it is agreed that if love 
were exercised, our great problem 
could really be solved. If I could 
gather all the sermons that have ever 
been preached, and all the poems that 
have ever been written, I have no doubt 
but that this theme would be found to 
run in them many more times than any 
other. We believe with Drummond that 


it is the greatest thing in the world, 


but we must also say that it is hard 
to do, and I’m sure we’ll have to say 
that there is little evidence that the 
great majority of people in our day 
are living by this principle. 

And we may as well be realistic 
about it and say very frankly that it 
is a difficult virtue to practice. It is 
difficult for a few reasons. First of 
all, we can’t very well escape the fact 
that there are some real sinners in the 
world—people whose intentions are 
not good. It is hard to love a mean 
person. Dr. William E. Park, president 
of the Northfield Schools, tells us that 
one day as he was passing through a 
railway station in Boston, an old man 


with a long beard came hobbling to- 


ward him. When he came near he 
dropped a five-cent piece he had in his 
hand. Wishing to do the old gentle- 
man a kindness, he stooped and picked 


up the nickel and handed it to the old 


man. He looked at it, and then at Dr. 
Park, and said; “Hey, give me the fifty- 
All Dr. Park’s 
explanatory eloquence did no good, and 
soon a crowd gathered and a policeman 
came up. All the sympathy was on the 
old man’s side, and knowing that trou- 
ble might be precipitated, he reached 
in his pocket and gave the old man a 
half dollar. The old man was a beggar 
and had deliberately set out to extract 
money from the professor. 

A great many of us have had similar 
experiences, and a person of that kind 
is not easy to love. Any person who 
has ever been victimized once is very 





*This radio address by Dr. 
presented by special permission. 


Stamm is here 


apt to become suspicious, and try as 
hard as we may, instead of loving peo- 
ple as we love ourselves, we end up 
by loving ourselves more. Yes, it is 
pretty hard to love a mean man. 

Again, it is hard to obey the com- 
mandment to love, because every time 
we think of love we know that it in- 
volves hatred. There is always some- 
thing that is set over against a virtue. 
If we love liberty we must hate tyr- 
anny, which is the enemy of liberty. If 
we love truth we must hate lies. If we 
love the beautiful we must hate the 
ugly. If we love good we must hate 
evil. We know all this is true, but we 
complicate the matter for the simple 
reason that we do not always know 
what to hate and how far to let our 
hatred go. 

Jesus himself was quite denunciatory 
of evil deeds perpetuated on other peo- 
ple, and on more than one occasion 
showed that he could grow angry. But 
this is quite different from personal 
resentment. He never took revenge, 
but he did hate some things people did 
and the manner of their living. 

Sometimes, too, it is hard to love be- 
cause we find it psychologically impos- 
sible. Sometime in our young life we 
met up with a bully.. Our mothers and 
our teachers told us to love everybody, 
but we found it hard to love that bully 
who because of his size or his strength 
was imposing upon us. And we've 
learned in our later life that there are 
bullies. They have unlovable qualities, 
they are jealous, they misunderstand 
us, and misinterpret us. They are 
selfish and self-centered, and it is im- 
possible to love them. 

But there is another reason why it 
is hard to live up to the commandment 
to love one another. Some people don’t 
want our love. Instead of people 
wanting what Jesus had to give, they 
spurned it. Nothing he could say or 
do interested them. It only made them 
angry, and set them against him, and 
the only thing they could think of was 
to get him out of the way. It was the 
very people for whom he would have 
done the most who helped to do him 
to death. No doubt you have gone 
through a similar experience. People 
don’t want your love and they don't 
want what you might want to do for 
them. 

If all this is true, then what’s the 
use of the commandment to love? Shall 
we let it stand merely as a nice bit of 
reading matter, but wholly inadequate 
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when dealing with people as we find 
them? The chances are that in much 
of our religious thinking we are liable 
to become quite sentimental, and be- 
cause we allow it to be so, it isn’t any 
wonder that a lot of people look upon 
religion as moonshine. Jesus was any- 
thing but sentimental. He was de- 
cidedly practical, and in spite of the 
fact that he knew people were sinful, 
that there were some things we should 
hate, that some people are repugnant, 
that they do not want our love, never- 
theless he believed what he said, “A 
new commandment I give unto you, 
that you love one another.” He did not 
mean that we had to like everybody, in 
the sense that we make bosom compan- 
ins of them. Even he found it diffi- 
alt to like everybody, and one day 
he said, “Let them alone, there are 
blind leaders of the blind, and if the 
blind lead the blind, both will fall into 
the ditch.” 

What he actually intended to convey 
was that we should be unselfish. He 
himself was always unselfish, and it 
is not impossible for us to cultivate 
the same virtue. It is quite possible 
to acquire the habit of thinking less of 
ourselves and more of others. And 
right here is the test of anyone’s reli- 
gion. I remember as a little boy that 
I was required to learn by heart a 
catechism. There were some long, in- 
volved questions and answers in that 
little book. I don’t say it did me no 
god. Perhaps it did me more good 
than I know. But in the light of psy- 
chological reaction, and what right 
living means, I think I should like to 
ask this question: 

What do you do when someone criti- 
cises you or insults you? Some of us 
have a faculty of remembering every 
discourtesy, every hostility, every in- 
gratitude. I could call the names of 
some people I’ve known whose lives 
have been spoiled, who settled down to 
(rink their cup of bitterness all the 
test of their lives, simply because they 
could not get out of their hearts and 
minds the things that people did to 
them. If I could stand in a row all 
the people who were never able to rise 
above a personal injury, it would be a 
long, long line. 

I stood one time in the Sistine 
Chapel in St. Peter’s in Rome and 
looked at the painting by Michelangelo, 
The Last Judgment. Down in the low- 
est pit of hell I noted the red cap of 
a church prelate. And the story goes 
that the prelate once opposed Michel- 
angelo, and when the artist got a 
chance he consigned the prelate to hell. 
At any rate, it is a well know fact 
that the great artist and sculptor could 
hot accept criticism. Always he retali- 
ated against his critics, and enjoyed 


his vindictive triumph amid the laugh- 
ter of the friends of the poor man. 

If one reads Dante’s Divine Comedy, 
it is discovered that, great as that 
piece of literature is, there is some- 
thing about it that leads one to think 
the author was venting his spleen 
against so many people. “I’ll get even 


if it’s the last thing I do,” is the, 


philosophy by which a great many 
lesser lights than Dante live. Then 
they wonder why their health is poor, 
why they don’t eat well and sleep well, 
and why all of life seems to be bent 
on defeating them. It is not easy to 
rise above personal resentment, but 
when one is able to do it, it is a good 
sign that one is coming somewhere 
near obeying the command to love one 
another. Besides, one is able to see 
life steadily and see it whole when 


cne thinks, not how one can return a | 


hurt, but how evil can be overcome with 
good. The man who goes out of his 
way to get along with his enemies, who 
keeps his mind free from malice has 
learned one of the great lessons of un- 
selfishness. 

The second question he ought to ask 
is, am I a good loser? The old Bib- 
lical injunction, “Weep with those who 
weep, and rejoice with those that re- 
joice,” is a good one; only it is not so 
easy to do all of it. It is compara- 
tively easy to weep with those who 
weep, but many of us are a long sea 
mile from a feeling of rejoicing with 
those that rejoice. It is easy to be 
unselfish toward those who are less 
fortunate, less prosperous and _ less 
gifted, and some of us can get along 
with our enemies by avoiding them. 

But how do we get on with our rivals? 
Cinderella could be treated fairly well 
by her sisters so long as she sat 
among the ashes, but the feeling of her 
sisters are aroused when it appeared 
that she would marry the prince. 
Goethe once wrote: “Against the su- 
periority of another, there is no remedy 
but love.” Someone else gets the hon- 
or which we thought we should have 
had. Another person’s ability out- 
shines our own. Another accomplished 
what we hoped to accomplish. We be- 
come jealous, and jealousy is a sure 
sign of selfishness. If ever we learn to 
acquire an unselfish interest in, and 
admiration for, the excellence of other 
people, especially when they surpass 
us, we have gone a long way toward 
gaining the kind of disposition which 
Jesus talked about when he said, “A 
new commandment I give unto you, 
that you love one another.” 

Then, too, I’d like to ask, is it pos- 
sible for you to look out of the other 
person’s window, live on his side of 
the street, and see life as he sees it? 

(Turn to page 63) 





Let it Lift the 
heart and Elevate 


the Mind every day of 
the year... 


There is something about the very na- 
ture of bell music that expresses the 
memorial spirit . . . and in the harmonic 
tuning of a Deagan Carillon bell music 
attains heights of expression never be- 
fore approached. ... Here is tonal 
fidelity that stirs the soul, beauty that 
holds the promise of joyous reunion on 
other shores. ... What form of War 
Memorial could possibly be more elo- 
quent or appropriate? Let us send you 
interesting particulars. 


J. C. DEAGAN, INC. 


190 Deagan Building Chicago 13, Ul. 


DEAGAN 


GARMONICALLY TUNED 
7 
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INSCRIPTION 
Flag Sets 


IN 6 HEIGHTS 
{ Ft. to 9 Ft. 
for DESK, MAN- 
TEL, TABLE and 
PLATFORM, all 
with 


Flag Desk-Wate 
(pat. applied for) 
style of IN- 
SCRIBED BASE; 
back may have 
GIFT or MEMOR- 
IAL NAMEPLATE. 
At your Supply House or 
REPUBLIC COMPANY, Department BI6 
176 W. Adams St. 
Highest Quality and Craftsmanship 
Circular on request 


$1.50 Pr. to $82.50 Pr. 





Chicago 3, Hl. 
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Classified for Sale 
and Exchange 


Pulpit Loaves. ‘‘Altars or Halters,” “Branch. 
es Over the Wall” and other outstanding ger. 
mons in loose-leaf, mss. form, for all types oz 
services. Ten “meaty” loaves, $2.00; four, $1.09. 
specimen, 35 cents. Clergy-Aids Service, Box 
578, Eagle River, Wisconsin. 








The Market Place for Men, Ideas, 
Church Supplies and Service 





Rate for Advertisements inserted in this De- 
partment: Five cents per word; minimum charge, 
75 cents; payable in advance. The publisher 
reserves the right to decline advertising and 
refund remittance. 

Forms close 5th of month preceding 
Address Classified Department 
CHURCH MANAGEMENT 
1900 Euclid Avenue, Cleveland 15, Ohio 








PROFESSIONAL SERVICES 
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A growing church in a residential district of 
an Indiana city needs a Director of Religioys 
Education. Our church school is completely de. 
partmentalized—Youth-budget plan in operation 
and many weekday activities. We need a ma. 
ture person with leadership and vision. (Cop. 
genial surroundings. No secretarial daties re. 
quired. Application may be made to the Com. 
mittee on Christian Education, 1132 North Ala. 
bama Street, Indianapolis 2, Indiana. 














Baptist pastor, 33, Th. M., desires connection 
Christian college. History, Bible, field work 
Good speaker. Experienced. 610 Vanburen, Litch. 
field, Iinois. 




















Studies 


t 
Paterson, ® Rewdlersey 
Church Furnishings? 


Carved Wood 3 
Wemorials 
Gablets 

Qurals 


i " Chancel Renovations \J 


We Stained Glass 


-+ Inquiries Solicited - - 
























CLERICAL PULPIT ROBES 
Choir Gowns in All Styles 
CASSOCKS 
SURPLICES — STOLES 
CHURCH HANGINGS 
ALTAR LINENS 
CLERICAL SUITS —CLOAKS 
RABATS—RABAT VESTS—COLLARS—SHIRTS 


Inquiries Invited 


Cc. M. ALMY & SON, INC. 
562 Fifth Avenue, New York 19, N. Y. 








PIPE ORGANS 
A. J. SCHANTZ SONS & CO. 


Established 1873 
ORRVILLE, OHIO 
Member Associated Organbuilders of America 














WORSHIP FOLDERS 


Assortment for special 
days and general use. 





BOOKS 





Marriage and Sexual Harmony by Oliver M. 
Butterfield. Especially valuable to youth in this 
day of war marriages. Paper bound. Ninety-six 
pages. Fifty cents prepaid. Church Management, 
1900 Euclid Avenue, Cleveland 15, Ohio. 


Books Purchased. Large or small libraries of 
religious books purchased for cash. Send list 
to Baker Book House, Grand Rapids 6, Michigan. 








CHURCH AND OFFICE SUPPLIES 





Office Machines. Save up to half on Dupli- 
eators, Addressing Machines, Adding Machines, 
Letter Folders, Envelope Sealers. Pruitt Office 
gg oe Inc., 425 N. LaSalle Street, Chicago 
10, nois. 


Print-o-matics are again available. The post 
card duplicator with the automatic feed. Com- 
plete with a supply of stencils, ink, inking brush, 
etc. $9.50, express extra. Addressing and Du- 
plicating Machines Company, {291 East 9th Street, 
Cleveland 14, Ohio. 


Print your own postal cards, paper, or anything 


on PRINTOMATIC self-feeding rotary postal card 


| size stencil duplicator. 
| $2.35 worth of supplies, stencils, ink, etc. 


| equipment. 


Only $9.50 complete with 
Full 
line of stencils and all supplies for all makes 
office size stencil duplicators. Special sale now 
on. Literature free. We are now taking orders 
for new portable typewriters and office size du- 
plicators. Pittsburgh Typewriter Supply, 336A4 
Fourth Avenue, Pittsburgh 22, Pennsylvania. 


Multigraph, plenty type and extra 
Picture developing and printing out- 
fit. Alfred W. Couch, Kipton, Ohio. 


For Sale: 








CLOTHING 





Cutaway, size 40 short. Striped trousers, 40 
waist, 30 in seam. Good condition. $15.00. 
Sherman Burson, 2155 Fortieth Street, Pitts- 
burgh |, Pennsylvania. 








DUPLICATING SUPPLIES 





Save 50% on mimeograph paper, stencils, 
inks. Special prices to churches on new auto- 
matic duplicators, scopes, lettering guides. Send 
$1.00 for twelve sample stencils. Order one pound 
highest quality ink, $2.00; get extra pound free. 
Gillies, 5348 Barry Avenue, Chicago 41, IIinois. 








INHALERS 








Lithographed on good stock suitable for 
graphing. Reasonable prices. Catalog 
upon request. 


Ecclesiastical Art Press, Louisville 12, Ky. 











Baptismal Fonts— 


In richly carved wood or beautifully colored 
marble. Specially suitable for memorial gifts. 
Complete selection of designs. From $62.50 
upward. Write for Catalogue and Price List. 


J. P. REDINGTON & CO..: 
Department 102 Scranton 2, Pa. 














The Pinolator, a laboratory efficient inhalator, 
for that stuffed nose or other cold condition; na- 
ture’s own treatment, it cannot fail. Easy, pleas- 
ant to use; prompt, delightful results. Breath 
of the forest product. Satisfaction or refund. 
Complete, $2.95 postpaid. Clergy-Aids Service, 
Box 578, Eagle River, Wisconsin. 








PASTORAL HELPS 





Filing System for Preachers. For clippings, 
sermons, notes, memos, books, pamphlets, scrip- 
ture, ete. Tested and used over twenty years. 
Based on Dewey’s classification. One dollar. 


| Money back if not satisfied. W. R. Hall, 4521 


Sunfield Avenue, Long Beach 8, California. 





PIPE ORGAN 











The Symphonic Pipe Organ, truly the Organ 
Beautiful. Has ample volume to support a choir 
of thirty-six voices. Full scaled pipes properly 
voiced to produce a perfectly blended tone, rich, 
mellow and resonant. Write for specifications|and 
price. Address The Symphonic Pipe Organ, Box 
3563, Akron, Ohio. 














PROJECTOR 











For Sale: Victor Electric Stereopticon and 
case. Some song slides. First check for $40.00 
takes it. E. M. Diener, 403 Walnut Street, Wash- 
ington, Illinois. 














WEDDING BOOKS, CERTIFICATES 








A large line with distinction and quality. 
Color variety. Price range. Original designs. 
Send card for catalogue and introductory offer. 
Paragon Publishing Company, 238 Tahoma Road, 
Lexington, Kentucky. 














Loan Libraries 
(From page 59) 
Franklin, S. P.—Measurement of the 
Comprehension Difficulty of the Pre- 
cepts and Parables of Jesus. 1928. 
Goebelein, A. C.—The Seven Para- 
bles. 1920. 
Hubbard, G. H.—The Teaching of 
Jesus in Parables. 1907. 
Long, R. C.—Stewardship Parables 
of Jesus. 1931. 
Luccock, H.—Studies in the Parables 
of Jesus. 1917. 
Oesterley, W. O. E.—The Gospel 
Parables in the Light of Their Jewish 
Background. 1936. 















Rogers, E. P.—The Prodigal Son. 
1862. 

Salmond, C. A.—The Parables of Our 
Lord. 1880. 





Squires, W. A.—Stories Jesus Told. 
1922 





White, Bouck—The Carpenter and the 
Rich Man. 1914. 

Baldridge, G. I.—The Parables Told 
to the People by Jesus. 1942. 

Chappell, C. G.—Sermons From the 
Parables. 19383. 

Library Graduate School of Thedl- 


ogy, Oberlin, Ohio, and Library Oberlin 
College, Oberlin, Ohio. 

Graduates and former students may 
borrow books from either library bY 
writing in the list of their requests 
and paying the postage both ways. 
Books may be kept for four weeks from 
the date of receipt. Usually five or six 
books are sent at one time, as that 2 
the most books that can be read l 
a month. No fines are charged ™ 
loans to alumni and former students 
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HANDBOOK OF 
DEDICATIONS 


New Revised Edition—Now Ready. 
cation of memorials—flags, mortgage burning, etc.—160 pages 


Includes services for dedi 


75c postpaid 


CHURCH WORLD PRESS, Inc., 616 E. St. Clair Ave., Cleveland,O. 






















A Great Commandment 
(From page 61) 





In short, do you have a sense of under- 
standing? Have you got sympz.thetic 
imagination? A lot of knotty problems 
are going to face us now that the 
war is over. Will our troubles just 
begin at that point as some very wise 
men are warning us? Jesus could see 
life from the other person’s viewpoint. 
That’s why he could eat with publicans 
and sinners, with rich and poor. He 
saw their failures, but he recognized 
their possibilities. They didn’t always 
understand him. He hoped they would, 
but when they didn’t, he gave his life 
for them. He thought by doing that, 
they would see what God is like. It 
was the most beautiful example of pure 
unselfishness the world has ever seen. 

The thing we are hoping to do right 
now is to produce enough unselfishness 
in the world to keep it at peace, not 
for a few years, but forever. And to 
do that, unselfishness must begin with 
you and me at close quarters. How in 
the world will any system work that 
looks toward peace so long as we 
scratch the eyes out of our next door 
neighbor? How can we be unselfish 
toward people three thousand and eight 
thousand miles away—people whom we 
don’t know and never saw—when we 
won’t understand those that are near 
us; when we quarrel with our em- 
ployees; when we think the world turns 
on me and my wife, my son John and 
his wife, we four and no more? The 
Problem of peace must begin with us 
where we are. It is the problem of liv- 
ing peacefully and cooperatively to- 
gether, learning to minimize each oth- 
er’s failures and magnify their possi- 
bilities. Beginning there will give us 
& new outlook and a new heart, for 
living unselfishly is the beginning of 
knowing what Jesus meant when he 
said, “A new commandment I give unto 
you, that you love one another,” for 
when we rid ourselves of prejudices, 
grudges, jealousy, pride, and mean- 
hess, it becomes easy to like most every- 
body. 









































TH CENTURY QUARTERLY 


Thomas Curtis Clark, Editor 


2 | For Better Teaching, Deeper Study, 


Firmer Faith. The leading Lesson Quar- 


terly of young people and adults. Based 
on International Uniform Lessons. 
Sample copy Free. Write today. 


THE 20! CENTURY QUARTERLY 


407 S. Dearborn St., 








GOD WILL GUIDE 


God is watching o’er me, 

I will not be dismayed, 

I’ll trust in Him for always 
And never feel afraid. 


I’ll not falter on the way, 
Knowing He is near, 

But start each day with gratitude 
With hope and faith sincere. 


I shall not want for anything, 
God knows all my needs, 

But I must do my part for Him 
In kind and loving deeds. 


Then I shall reap a rich reward, 
God has treasures rare. 

His love and His -protection 
Are for the world to share. 


Yes, God is always with me, 

I do not feel alone. 

His love will guide me through the 
* 


years % 
Until He calls me home. 


This poem was featured on Uncle Elmer’s .Song 
Circle broadcast from WEEI, Boston. The author 
is Mrs. Edna J. Arnold, Lexington, Massachusetts. 


MISSOURI EXEMPTS CHURCH 

PROPERTY FROM TAXATION 

Jefferson City, Missouri—All prop- 
erty used exclusively for religious, edu- 
cational or charitable purposes would 
be exempted from taxation in Missouri 
under a tax bill amendment adopted by 
the State Senate here. 

The amendment provides in effect 
that all property, real and personal, 
actually and regularly used exclusively 
for religious worship, schools or col- 
leges, purely charitable and not held 
for private or corporate profit, shall be 
exempted from taxation. 

Prior to adopting the Matthes pro- 
posal, the Senate rejected an amend- 
ment by Senator Jasper Smith of 
Springfield, which would have extended 
the Matthes amendment by including 





intangible holdings of such institutions. | 


Dept. CM, Chicago, III. . 
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CHANCEL ALTERATIONS 






Pews - Church Woodwork 


Ossit Church Furniture Co. 
Janesville, Wisconsin 
SINCE 1867 











FREE “Book of Helps” 


@ Get your free copy of 
/ this 136 page book for 
£ Sunday School and 
Christian workers. Chock 
full of new ideas, quality 
supplies at reasonable 
prices. Full of visual aid 
materials, D.V.B.S. helps, 
maps, books, Bibles, 
plaques, etc. Special 
program materials and 
Christmas Gift Section. 


Write today for your 




















SCRIPTURE PRESS 


Dept. CM C-16, 800 N. Clark St,. Chicago 10, III. 














Electric Lighted 


CHURCH BULLETINS 
HONOR ROLLS 


Send for FREE Cata- 
log containing illustra- 
tions and prices of the 
various types of bulle- 
tins made by us. A post 
card will do! Please 
mention name of your 
church. 


THE ASHTABULA SIGN CO. 


Ashtabula, Ohio 











CHURCH BULLETIN BOARDS 


Made with Kalomein Bronze or 

Stainless Steel Moulding, with Set-in 

Glass Door, Lock and Key. 
Removable grooved felt covered 
background. Made to hold any 
style or size of our various 
letters. 

“Durable Plastic” “Art Metal” 
SEND FOR CIRCULAR AND PRICES 


Universal Bulletin Board Co. 


920 Broadway (Near 2ist Street) 
New York 10, N.Y. 
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1000 Rooms 
1000 Baths 


New York's 
Friendliest Hotel 


WHERE YOUR COMFORT 
COMES FIRST 


Here at the Prince George guests enjoy 
the homey luxury and genuine comforts 
seldom found in other New York hotels. 
You have your choice of 1,000 spacious, 
tastefully furnished rooms, all with bath. 
Five famous restaurants and a cafe- 
teria. Quiet, yet within 3 minutes of the 
shopping district. Low rates make the 
Prince George New York’s most outstand- 
ing hotel value. Write for booklet C.M. 


Single room with bath from $2.50 
Double ” oz ws “ $4.00 


Prince George 
\eleras 14 East 28 St. 


oe New York 16.N-Y. 
Charlies F. 


Rogers, Jr. ~ . Manager 








sv” FLAGSETTE 
Award, Gift, Favor. 
Flags hi-gloss, Ht. 3 in. 
$1.20 dz. sets at your 
Supply House or 
REPUBLIC COMPANY 
176 W. Adams St. 
Dept. Bi6, Chicago’3 
Mfrs.of Flag Desk-Wates 
and other sizes of In- 
scription-Nameplate Flag 
Sets, 1 ft. to 9 ft. hts. 
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LIGHTING FIXTURES — WINDOWS 


JOHN W. WINTERICH & ASSOCIATES 
aoe Euclid Avenve - + Cleveland 15, Ohie 
ake THREE GENERATIONS OF SERVICE * 





Brass Altar War 


Complete selection of crosses, candelabra, 
vases, candlesticks and other brass ware now 
available. Write for catalog and price list. 


J. P. REDINGTON & CO. 
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Editorials 
(From page 7) 
hymn for our own postwar era. 


See, from all lands, from the isles of the ocean, 
Praise to Jehovah ascending on high; 
Fallen the weapons of war and commotion, 
Shouts of salvation are rending the sky. 
Perhaps the parallel with the post Napoleonic 
era is not a reliable yardstick for our new age. 
But if it is, the hymns created in the period 
are a good indication of enthusiastic and joy- 
ous religious experience. 





Evening Service in Manhattan 


HAD been told that I would find a good 
| congregation any Sunday evening at the 

Marble Collegiate Church in New York. 
But “good congregation” has many interpreta- 
tions and I was rather surprised to find the 
church well filled for the service and message 
of Dr. Norman Vincent Peale. An evening 
service in Manhattan is unusual. 

The Collegiate Church is perhaps the oldest 
evangelical church in America. It was founded 
in New Amsterdam in 1628. The word colle- 
giate which is applied to several of the Dutch 
Reformed churches in great New York orig- 
inally implied a college of churches all under 
the jurisdiction of the one consistory. I do not 
know if this system still prevails. My guess 
is that while the name survives that each 
church today is self governing. 

Two things in the service most interested me. 
First, the informality of worship. Gospel songs 
rather than hymns were sung by the congre- 
gation. The minister both prayed and preached 
from the center of the chancel. He used no 
notes. His academic doctor’s gown, worn 
rather carelessly, was open at the front reveal- 
ing business clothing underneath. Dr. Peale 


looks the part of a man of affairs rather than 


student or priest. 

His sermon topic that night was “How to 
Make a Successful Decision.” It was a popular 
lecture on applied psychology with a strong 
religious emphasis—really an evangelistic em- 
phasis. The congregation liked it. Unquestion- 
ably it was helpful to a large part of the wor- 
Shipping group. An army chaplain who sat 
next to me said: “I am surprised at the in- 
formality but these people are definitely here 
with a purpose.” I would agree with that 
conclusion. 

Incidentally the Sunday was one which had 
been set aside for the raising of the church 
budget. This was presented by the minister in 

(Turn to next page) , 





WINKLER. 


fully nitemittic STORERS 
Foca canrQr Arion tynana iMUlAne 
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TELLS HOW TO MAKE A 


PROFIT on COST 


e ee WRITE TODAY FOR YOUR COPY 





HERE’S THE 
PROOF— 


**‘Fuel savings more than 
paid for our investment dur- 
ing the first two years.” 


“Also have had savings in 
fuel consumption between 
$200 and $250 per year.” 
“No shut-down period in 
three years for any reason 
whatsoever.” 


*‘We bought a Winkler 
Stoker and cut our fuel cost 
by 75%.” 

*‘Not more than two hours’ 
attention in twenty-four 
needed to take care of our 
three Winklers.”’ 








WINKLER 


It’s easy to make a substantial profit 
on your heating plant—thousands 
of Winkler Stoker owners are 
doing it, year after year! 


Obviously, every dollar you cut 
from heating cost is a dollar added 
to profit. With a Winkler Stoker in- 
stalled, savings of 25% or more in 
fuel are common, not to mention re- 
duction in labor cost, steadier steam 
pressure, greater cleanliness and 
elimination of smoke. 


A Winkler merely coasts along 
when a minimum of heat or pressure 
is required, but steps up the fire in- 
stantly when needed. It burns the 
cheapest grades of coal—without 
waste. The little attendance time 
required leaves the fire-tender with 
many hours for other duties. 


FULLY AUTOMATIC TRANSMISSION 









DEPENDABLE CHURCH STOKER 
U. S. MACHINE CORPORATION 


Dept. L-20, Lebanon, Indiana 





CORRECTION UNITS - SOUND DISTRIBUTION SYSTEMS - CHURCH HEARING AIDS 
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CARILLONIC BELLS 


Embodying the latest discoveries 
in electronics, Schulmerich Caril- 
lonic Bells add a new, wider mes- 
sage to memorials honoring our 
loved ones. As people listen in their 
homes or on the streets, the beau- 
tiful message of these church 
tower bells rekindles and sustains 
faith and hope throughout the 
community. 


Unique, Schulmerich Carillonic 
Bells produce clearer, more bril- 
liant, more powerful bell-tones. 
Moderate in cost, less cumbersome 
than old-style bells and chimes, 
Schulmerich Carillonic Bells occupy 
little space, can be installed with- 
out structural alterations to your 
present church tower. 


For a quarter-century, Schulmerich 
has specialized in the design, con- 
struction and installation of cus- 
tom-built electronic equipment for 
churches and institutions. Hun- 
dreds of satisfied clients from 
coast to coast acclaim Schulmerich 
Carillonic Bells the superlative 
memorial. 


Write today for descriptive litera- 
ture. Address Dept. CM-6. 





CARILLONIC BELLS : TOWER MUSIC SYSTEMS - ACOUSTIC 


SELLERSVILLE, PA. 
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| Editorials 
| (From page 65) 

_a friendly direct message. From 
it I learned that the annual bud- 
get of the church is about $100,- 
000. Thirty-five thousand dollars 
of this comes in earnings from 
invested funds; $25,000 is avail- 
able from cash collections; the 
balance, approximately $40,000, 
is secured. through annual 
pledges. 


I mentioned earlier that the 
congregation sang gospel hymns. 
That may be significant. For the 
congregation was invited to meet 
in one of the rooms of the church, 
following the service, for an old- 
fashioned song service. What we 
have here, of course, is the effort 
to conserve the emotional assets 





_of the revivalistic period and, at 
the same time, interpret religion | 


in the light of today’s living. 
Dr. Peale is doing a good job. 


THE LITANY OF THE LORD’S 
PRAYER 

Minister: Our Father which art in 
heaven, hallowed be Thy name. 

People: For Thine is the kingdom 
and the power and the glory forever. 
Thy kingdom come. 

People: For Thine is the kingdom 
_an dthe power and the glory forever. 
_ Minister: Thy will be done in earth 
as it is in heaven. 

People: For Thine is the kingdom 
and the power and the glory forever. 
this day our 





Minister: 


Minister: Give us 
| daily bread. 
People: For Thine is the kingdom 
_and the power and the glory forever. 
Minister: And forgive us_ our 
| debts as we forgive our debtors. 
| People: For Thine is the kingdom 
| and the power and the glory forever. 
Minister: And lead us not into 
| temptation, but deliver us from evil. 
People: For Thine is the kingdom 
and the power and the glory forever, 
| Amen. 


As used in the First Presbyterian 
Church, Wenatchee, Washington 
Glen H. Rice, minister. 





Heaven is eternal because its ener- | 
gies bring no poison or fatigue; its | 


journeys no disappointments; because 
_ its hope is always brimming eager- 
ness. 














-the minister 








In the Garden 


A splendid little book of comfort 
It is based 


for those who mourn. 
on the sym- 
bolism that 
God walks in 
the garden 
of those 
who mourn. 
Through 
Bible read- 
ings, poetry 
and sermon- 
ettes it teach- 
es a lesson of 
hope and 
comfort. 

It is espe- 
cially de- 
signed for 











Size of booklet 642”x3%%” 
to send to bereaved relatives follow- 
ing the funeral and the first page 
provides a place for his signature, 


PRICES 
Single Copy, 10c Per Dozen, $1.00 
White Vellum Finished Mailing 
Envelopes, 1c Each, Additional 


Ten Rules For 
Effective Prayer 


A LENTEN 
GIFT ITEM 


This attractive 
card, 9x4 inch- 
es in size, 

makes a splen-| + tai 10 ced simply ond nawrsly, Ye 
did prayer re-| 2.15 se cpmy sues aig 
titer. isi 2a”? 
printed in two 

colors, red and 





Om spe 
“ er 4S 
TEN RULES FOR EFFECTIVE PRE 


1. Set aside a few minutes each day w! 
you can be clone and undisturbed. 





4. Think positively no! negatively cs you 
pray. Le! your prayers atlirm shot you 
know God is. 


$. Pray with confidence that your prayers 
reach ou! instantly over land and sec 
and surround your loved ones with 
b l ue ona God's love. 
sed . capt od wil“ ou moy ent a 
white back-|; msiranc™ 
* Pray for strength to do your best; God 
round. It is cis Psd 
& a Soy a prayer for the people you do a 
punched so it} i, 27,1 1 omens wise 
power in you. 
may be hung] + vew,s ime soo soy ote re os 
the wall for our men and women in the armec 
on : 
Most effective 
as a Bible and 


forces. Ask for victory and ¢ lasting 
book mark. 


~ 


peace. 

10. Pray for the coming Kingdom of God 
when men everywhere, in every nation 
shall seek the reign of the Prince of 
ecce. 





Adapted from a Sermon by 
Norman Vincen) Peci¢ 








AGtMENT CLEVELAND, OH 


PRICES 
Two Sample Cards, 10c 
One Dozen 50c $2.75 Per 100 
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1900 Euclid Ave. Cleveland 15, 9. 
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the new Series /0 Single Vitel 
WURLIIZER 


ORGAIRON 


Wurlitzer introduces the new Series 10 Wurlitzer 
Orgatron, a single manual version of the only elec- 
tronic organ with true church organ tone. 


Simple to play, it is designed especially for smaller 
churches and chapels, and its cost will be within reach 
of even the modest budget. It also is the ideal instru- 
ment for the Sunday school where it familiarizes 
children with singing to organ music and ts useful for 


choir rehearsal purposes. 

The new Series 10 single manual Wurlitzer Orgatron 
incorporates the traditional beauty and tone character- 
istics which have long distinguished the Orgatron, 


yet sets new standards of performance thanks to 
improvements made possible by Wourlitzer’s broad 
experience in both electronics and the building of 
fine musical instruments. 


Write for names of nearby churches where you can 
hear the Orgatron—also the name of your nearest 
Wurlitzer Orgatron dealer. Your name on his Priority 
List will assure vou earliest possible delivery of a 
new Wurlitzer Orgatron. ‘The Rudolph Wurlitzer* 
Company, Orgatron Division, Dept. 201, North 
‘Tonawanda, New York. 


*THE NAME THAT MEANS Music TO MILLIONS 










HOPE PUBLISHING COMPANY 
5709-A6 West Lake Street, Chicago 44, Il. © 


Our church needs new hymnbooks. Please send FREE sample of 
“THE SERVICE HYMNAL” and FREE folder of “Finance Plans.” 






Name. 
Address 
1 am [] Pastor, [] Supt. or 
Church and Denom 


bh Hymnals now used in Morning Service 



































Other hymnals now used. 









We will be in the market for new hymnals (date)__ 


Address. 


MAIL TODAY FOR 









Pastor. 














Price Only 
$75.00 a 100 


Che Not Prepaid 
SERVICE HYMNAL 


* Gives you greater value than any comparable 
book. Has more singable hymns and _ songs, 
more selected Scripture Readings, more indexes. 
First classified hymnal to be fully orchestrated. 
A complete service book that eliminates the need 
for any secondary book in Church or school. 
Used by 27 denominations. Priced so any Church 
can buy it with our “Finance Plans.” Make no 
commitment before you see this truly economical 
book that is “quality” through and through. 

























Our “Finance Plans” Will Provide New 
Hymnals With Amazing Ease! 


You can use one of these plans to secure the 
new hymnals your church needs. Pastor of e 

a mnt me ite church writes: “We took Has 9 Unequaled Quality Features 
one of your plans and tried it and are so 
glad your suggestion has worked.” Singing 
from bright new books will bring joy to 
your congregation and new enthusiasm to 
your worship service. Stir up the hearts 
of your people this simple, easy way. 


HOPE PUBLISHING 


ESTABLISHED 1892 





















510 Musical Numbers. Old favorites and tested new hynins. 
67 Responsive Readings for every Sunday, every season and 
special days. 

6 Separate Indexes—Topics, tunes, titles, authors, etc. 


Descant Feature. First American hymnal with a large se- 
lection—117 arrangements. 


Quality Binding. Lacquered to keep gold stamping brivht. 


Optional binding colors—Seal Brown or Rich Maroon “Grade 
A” cloth. 


Hymnal-size pages. Printing surface measures 4% by 
Complete orchestration for all instruments. 


3A. 





only the best in song books KAY | PANY 


5709-A6 W. LAKE ST., CHICAGO 44, ILL. 


Low prices—saves you up to half. 









